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PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 


Secretary’s  Report  by  Eliza  J.  Martin 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Library  Asso- 
ciation met  at  Wernersville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, October  21-24,  with  President  Mr. 
A.  Coleman  Sheetz,  Library  Executive 
of  the  State  Library,  in  the  chair.  The 
lecturers  presented  on  the  program  were, 
Mr.  Stuart  Chase  of  New  York  City, 
Miss  Rose  Fyleman  of  London,  Dr.  W. 
M.  Lewis,  President  of  Lafayette  College, 
and  Dr.  Donald  Cadzow  of  the  State 
Historical  Commission.  Mr.  Chase  in 
his  talk  on  “Men  and  Machines”  brought 
the  challenge  “to  master  the  machines 
we  have  invented  or  be  mastered  by 
them.”  His  assertion,  “The  more  ad- 
vanced the  machine  the  fewer  Robots 


required,  and  the  more  inventive  jobs 
necessary,”  was  most  stimulating  to  lib- 
rarians before  whom  the  task  of  inspir- 
ing imagination  and  creative  thought  is 
a constant  goal.  A slightly  different 
turn  to  the  same  emphasis  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Lewis  in  his  address  on  “Educa- 
tion as  it  has  to  do  with  the  place  of  the 
library  in  the  college  picture.”  Develop- 
ing leadership  in  the  use  of  leisure  time 
was  the  theme  he  pictured  to  a most 
interested  audience.  The  more  immature 
child’s  mind  was  revealed  by  Miss  Rose 
Fyleman  in  her  delightful  talk  on  “Poetry 
for  Children.”  In  stressing  sincerity,  she 
said,  “I  do  not  have  a child  audience  in 
mind.  I do  not  write  things  that  I think 
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children  think  but  what  I myself  think, 
and  it  must  be  right,  the  exact  word 
chosen,  the  perfect  rhythm  maintained.” 
At  the  request  of  the  audience  she  read 
a number  of  her  own  charming  poems. 
From  chasing  fairies  to  “Chasing  Dead 
Indians,”  the  subject  of  Dr.  Cadzow’s 
lecture  was  a long  leap  but  not  too  much 
for  the  practiced  imagination  of  librar- 
ians. Moving  pictures  showed  the  pro- 
cesses of  excavating,  making  casts,  pre- 
serving pottery  found  by  the  archeological 
expedition  at  Safe  Harbor  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna River.  The  excavations  have 
proven  that  Captain  John  Smith’s  state- 
ment— “The  greatest  of  them  (the  Sus- 
quehannocks)  * * * the  calf  of  whose 
leg  was  three  quarters  of  a yard  about, 
and  all  the  rest  of  his  limbs  so  answer- 
able  to  that  proportion,  * * * his  tobacco 
pipe  three  quarters  of  a yard  long  * * * 
sufficient  to  beat  out  one’s  brains,”  was 
not  so  exaggerated  after  all.  An  Indian 
woman  seven  feet  tall  has  been  found  and 
several  pipes  large  enough  for  clubs. 

The  report  of  the  A.  L.  A.  conference 
in  Los  Angeles  was  given  by  Dr  Frederic 
Godcharles,  State  Librarian.  He  empha- 
sized his  interest  in  the  problem  of  State 
Aid  for  libraries  and  the  County  library 
movement.  The  progi-am  on  children’s 
libraries  was  developed  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Munn,  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh, 
assisted  by  two  of  his  librarians.  Miss 
Eugenia  Brunot  gave  a very  interesting 
demonstration  of  teaching  children  how 
to  use  the  card  catalog.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Nesbitt  told  most  delightfully  a story 
from  Seven  Peas  in  a Pod.  A discussion 
of  the  “Relation  of  School  Libraries  to 
Public  Libraries”  was  led  by  Mr.  H.  F. 
Marx  of  Easton.  Mr.  Marx  introduced 
Miss  Pauline  Schmid  of  Hillside  School, 
Montclair,  New  Jersey,  and  Miss  Mildred 
Pope  of  Girard  College.  With  such  able 
leadership  a very  lively  and  profitable 
discussion  arose.  Miss  Anna  MacDonald 
of  the  State  Extension  Division,  pre- 
sented the  vital  matter  of  county  library 
service  for  Pennsylvania. 

A new  feature  on  the  program  was  the 
awarding  of  a prize  to  that  junior  assis- 


tant who  should  write  and  read  the  best 
criticism  of  a recent  book  of  fiction.  The 
contest  had  been  narrowed  down  to  six  by 
the  judges  and  these  contestants  read 
their  book  reviews  before  the  association  ; 
the  award  was  then  made. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
are  as  follows — President,  Mr.  Ralph 
Munn,  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh ; 
Vice  President,  Miss  Charlotte  Evans, 
Erie  Public  Library ; Treasurer,  Miss 
Harriet  Root,  Bethlehem  Free  Library ; 
Secretary,  Miss  Eliza  J Martin,  Bueknell 
University,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


SCHOLARSHIP  COMMITTEE 
Appointed  by  Mr.  Sheetz 
1930 

Edna  Krouse,  chairman 
Evelyn  Matthews 
Isabel  Turner 

Amount  of  money  in  scholarship 

fund,  as  reported  by  Miss  Root  .$502.23 
Allowing  the  committee  to  give 


three  summer  courses  at 

$100.00  each  300.00 

and  one  full  term  course  ....  200.00 

Also  one  summer  course  from 

Summer  school  100.00 

Alumni  fund 


Miss  Mauser  of  Bloomsburg,  Pres. 
Following  awards  made — summer  work 
— Miss  Catherine  Butler, 

Carnegie  Library,  Homestead 
(Chautauqua) 

Mrs.  Nina  M.  Hess,  Public  Library 
Fallen  Timber,  Pa.  (Columbia) 

Mrs.  Anne  L.  Hallack 
Public  Library,  Palmerton 
(Pittsburgh) 

Alumni  Scholarship  to, 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Sampson,  Montrose,  Pa. 
(Chautauqua) 
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REQUIREMENTS 

Scholarships  for  Library  Summer  School 
Given  by  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  ASSO- 
CIATION 
and  the 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
LIBRARY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  requirements  are  as  follows  : 
Required  points : 

1.  High  School  course  giving  15  col- 
lege entrance  units. 

2.  At  least  6 months  work  in  a good 
library. 

Points  to  be  considered : 

1.  Education  (further  than  H.  S.). 

2.  Length  of  service  in  a library. 

3.  Fitness  for  librarianship — Person- 
ality. 

4.  Size  of  community  served  not  over 

10,000. 

5.  Need  of  community  for  better 
library  service. 

6.  No  trained  librarians  under  whom 
to  work. 

7.  All  other  things  being  equal,  pref- 
erence given  librarians  rather  than 
assistants  at  first,  but  assistants 
are  not  barred. 

8.  Preference  given  applicant  who  ex- 
pects to  continue  in  library  work 
at  least  one  year. 

If  no  satisfactory  applications  are  re- 
ceived the  Scholarship  will  lapse 
for  the  year. 

Applications  should  be  sent  as  soon  as 
possible  to 

Fill  out  this  notice  and  return  with  appli- 
cation. 

Please  answer  the  following  questions 
and  return  promptly  to  Miss  Edna 
Krause,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Scholarships  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Association,  Scottdale  Public  Library, 
Scottdale,  Pa. 

1.  Are  you  a high-school  graduate? 
What  school? 

2.  Are  you  a college  graduate? 

What  college? 

3.  Have  you  any  college  credits,  and 
if  so  how  many? 


4.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  a 
library? 

5.  Where? 

6.  Did  you  work  under  or  with 
trained  librarians? 

7.  Are  you  working  in  a library  now, 
and  if  so  what  is  your  position? 

S.  Have  you  a position  in  view  when 
you  leave  the  school? 

9.  Is  it  your  intention  to  be  a 
librarian  of  a public  library  or  a 
school  library? 

10.  Mention  any  other  points  you 
think  pertinent. 

11.  Give  names  and  addresses  of  two 
references. 

12.  Do  you  wish  to  apply  for  the  sum- 
mer school  scholarship  or  for  the 
full  term  scholarship? 

The  scholarships  are  given  with  the  ob- 
ject of  providing  better  service  for  our 
public  libraries  of  Pennsylvania,  and  are 
therefore  restricted  to  those  desiring  to 
enter  the  public  library  field,  only. 


LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

During  the  past  year  the  Legislative 
Committee  has  had  for  the  subject  of  its 
deliberations  the  possibility  of  submitting 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  1931  certain 
amendments  to  the  Code  of  1917,  and  its 
supplements,  as  will  make  possible  the 
easier  establishment  of  free  public 
librai’ies  in  rural  districts,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  establishment  of  what  are 
known  as  County  libraries. 

Under  the  present  code  County 
libraries  can  only  be  established  in  a 
number  of  counties  at  the  cost  of  double 
taxation  in  cities ; and  in  other  counties 
when  county  libraries  could  be  establish- 
ed without  double  taxation  the  electorate 
has  proven  that  the  rural  districts  are 
both  reluctant  to  tax  themselves  and  also 
able  to  impress  upon  the  county  commis- 
sioners, who  have  power  under  the  law  to 
either  make  appropriations  or  levy  taxes 
for  libraries,  that  these  officials  are  elect- 
ed by  the  rural  districts  not  to  levy  new 
taxes  but  to  reduce  existing  ones. 

This  condition  exists  in  other  states 
and  is  responsible  for  the  growing  adop- 
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tion  of  State  aid  to  rural  libraries  in 
various  commonwealths.  With  state  aid, 
however,  comes  state  control.  Some 
states  demand  that  the  money  contributed 
by  the  state  shall  be  spent  solely  for 
books  selected  by  the  state,  others  that 
certain  standards  of  service  shall  be  at- 
tained ; others  that  librarians  shall  be 
subject  to  as  close  certification  as  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools.  For  the 
money  received  the  libraries  pay  in  every 
ease  some  part  of  the  liberty  and  indi- 
vidualism they  now  enjoy. 

At  the  present  moment  your  committee 
is  inclined  toward  the  opinion  that  state 
aid,  with  a minimum  of  state  control,  is 
the  soundest  method  of  securing  rural 
library  extension. 

The  drafting  such  amendments  as  will 
effect  the  object  desired  will  require 
greater  study  than  has  been  possible  of 
the  results  achieved  by  the  various  laws 
in  other  states.  It  will  require  also  the 
cordial  and  whole-hearted  co-operation 
both  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
bodies  in  power  when  the  General  Assem- 
bly next  meets. 

Your  committee  therefore  requests 
that  it  be  continued  and  instructed  to 


draft  such  amendments  as  it  believes 
proper,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Association  to 
secure  their  adoption  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

Frederic  A.  Godcharles, 
Chairman 

Ralph  Munn, 

O.  R.  Howard  Thomson, 
Committee. 


PRIZES 

The  Poster  Prize  rewards  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

First  Prize — Miss  Louise  Hazer,  Beth- 
lehem Public  Library. 

Second  Prize — Miss  Louise  Booker, 
Sharon  Public  Library. 

Third  Prize — Miss  Elizabeth  Heim- 
bach,  Allentown  Public  Library. 

Book  Review  Prize  and  Honorable  Men- 
tion 

Prize  awarded  to  Miss  Martha  Wad- 
dell, James  V.  Brown  Library,  Williams- 
port.. 

Honorable  Mention — Miss  Olive  K. 
Nesbitt,  Erie  Public  Library. 


TREASURER’S  REPORT 
October  20,  1930 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand,  October  21,  1929  .$531.93 

Received  from  dues 509.00 

Received  from  Book  Auction  and  Exhibitors  205.00 

$1,245.93 

Disbursements 

Oct.  21  Rabbi  Louis  Wolsey  Lecture  $150.00 

Entertainment  Committee  6.00 

25  Salary  of  Secretary  25.00 

Telegrams,  Secretary  5.05 

28  L.  W.  Josslyn— Expenses  28.12 

Howard  G.  Eisaman — in  lieu  of  expenses  ....  15.00 

H.  W.  Stevens- — Books  for  auction  6.50 

30  Poster  prizes  15.00 

31  H.  W.  Thatcher— Postage  2.00 

Nov.  5 Times  Publishing  Co. — Envelopes  3.00 

C.  W.  Carroll— for  Medal  15.00 

Jan.  3 Secretary — Express  charges  .82 

Telegrams — Oct.  15  -30 
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Feb.  27  H.  W.  Thatcher— Postage  10.00 

April  Times  Publishing  Co. — Stationery  16.25 

July  10  A.  L.  A.  Membership  Dues  22.30 

Sept.  8 Postage  1-00 


Oct.  11  Times  Pub.  Co.,  Stationery  for  Membership 

Committee  5.25 

Oct.  17  Philadelphia  Badge  Co.,  250  Celluloid  Badges  11.50 

$338.00 


Balance  on  Hand,  October  20,  1030 


$007.84 


SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 


Receipts 

Balance  on  hand,  October  21,  1929  $137.25 

Receipts  from  Book  Auctions  and  Exhibitors 446.75 

Interest — December  31,  1929  4.48 

Interest — July  1,  1930  8.56 

$597.04 

Expenditures 

June  27 — Three  Summer  School  Scholarships  at 

$100.00  each  $300.00 


Balance  on  hand,  October  20,  1930  $297.04 

INVESTMENT  ACCOUNT 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand,  October  21,  1929  $48.53 

Interest — June  30,  1930  1.40 

$49.99 

Expenditures 

None 

Balance  on  hand,  October  20,  1930  $49.99 


REPORT  OF  BOOK  AUCTION  AND  EXHIBIT  ACCOUNT 

October,  1929 


Receipts 


Books  sold  $239.25 

Bills  unpaid  15.50 


Receipts  from  Book  Auction  $223.75 

Receipts  from  Exhibit  Space  42S.00 

$651 . 75 

Disbursements 

Deposited  to  account  of  Scholarship  Fund $446.75 

Deposited  to  Regular  Association  Account  205.00 


$651.75 
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REPORT  OF  MEMBERSHIP 


Individual  Members 

Total  names  now  on  Roll  344 

Dues  paid  to  October  20,  1930  by  262  Members 


Delinquent  82 

Dues  not  paid  for  one  year  52 

Dues  not  paid  for  two  years  18 

Dues  not  paid  for  three  years 11 


51  New  names  added  since  October,  1929 
36  Names  dropped  since  October,  1929 

(Dues  not  paid  for  4 years,  no  longer  in  library  work,  death,  left  state, 
etc.) 

15  Net  gain  in  Membership 
Institutional  Members 

Total  now  on  Roll  71  Libraries 

Dues  paid  to  October  20,  1930  66 

Unpaid  5 

Two  new  Libraries  added  during  the  year — Reading  Public  Library  and  College 
Miserieordia  and  One  Library  reinstated. 

Three  Libraries  dropped — Norristown  Public  Library ; Beaver  Free  Library ; 

Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School. 

No  gain  or  loss  in  membership. 

Harriet  T.  Root,  Treasurer. 


COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 
SECTION 

Held  in  the  Card  Room  of  Galen 
Hall  Hotel,  YVemersville,  Thurs- 
day, October  23rd,  at  2:30  P.  M. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Howard  Seavo.v 
Leach,  Librarian,  Lehigh  University 
Library,  introduced- Mr.  Charles  B.  Shaw 
of  Swarthmore  College  Library.  Dr. 
Shaw  discussed  methods  used  in  deter- 
mining a list  of  books  for  college  libraries 
prepared  for  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York,  lie  explained  that  the  work 
of  the  Carnegie  Commission  originated  in 
requests  for  funds  received  from  various 
libraries.  The  Commission  had  no 
method  by  which  to  check  the  heterogen- 
eous reports  submitted.  It  was  felt  that 
there  should  be  some  standard  from 
which  comparisons  could  be  made.  The 
committee  of  which  Dr.  Shaw  was  chair- 
man was  therefore,  appointed  to  draw  up 
the  list. 


The  first  lists  were  made  from  the  A. 
L.  A.  catalog,  the  United  States  catalog 
and  similar  reference  material  and  from 
lists  received  from  various  colleges  of 
their  reference  material.  The  initial  list 
was  carefully  gone  over  by  Swarthmore 
faculty,  each  department  checking  its 
own  section.  Dr.  Shaw  stated  that  he 
could  not  express  too  emphatically  the 
credit  due  the  faculty  of  Swarthmore  for 
the  cooperation  which  has  been  offered 
him.  It  was  true  that  some  members 
were  indifferent  but  others  were  en- 
thusiastic. There  were  no  less  than  four 
men  to  pass  on  any  list  and  in  some  in- 
stances as  many  as  twelve.  The  lists 
were  then  sent  out  in  August,  1929,  to  a 
selected  group  of  colleges  representing 
various  types.  The  experts  disagreed 
violently.  For  example  in  the  Biology 
section  only  seventeen  out  of  the  three 
hundred  titles  submitted  were  agreed  up- 
on. Dr.  Shaw  explained  that  the  lists 
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were  not  supposed  to  represent  any  abso- 
lute consensus  of  opinion  or  be  in  any 
sense  a list  of  the  best  books.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  editors  to  make  decis- 
ions as  best  they  could  in  the  face  of 
such  disagreements  as  cited  above.  The 
manuscript  was  made  ready  late  in  the 
spring. 

In  discussing  the  limitations  Dr.  Shaw 
showed  that  the  list  does  not  pretend 
to  include  everything.  It  is  not  planned 
for  post-graduate  work  or  research.  The 
choice  of  the  number  of  titles  to  be  in- 
cluded in  each  subject  was  a difficult  one. 
For  example  in  the  early  lists  the  num- 
ber allotted  to  French  varied  from  100 
to  1100,  and  the  number  of  historical 
periodicals  varied  from  2 to  25.  It 
was  stated  that  there  was  unavoid- 
able duplication  of  titles.  The  same 
title  might  appear  three  times,  for  ex- 
ample, in  economics,  history  and 
sociology.  The  list,  therefore,  was  not 
planned  to  be  a model  list  of  holdings. 
Its  probable  use  as  a buying  list  was  kept 
in  mind  by  the  committee.  Hence  expen- 
sive and  out-of-print  books  were  exclud- 
ed. This  exclusion,  however,  did  not  be- 
gin until  after  the  list  had  been  started. 
Dr.  Shaw  also  asked  for  corrections  or 
suggestions  from  those  who  were  inter- 
ested in  cheeking  the  lists. 

Mr.  Leach  opened  the  discussion  which 
followed  Dr.  Shaw's  paper  by  outlining 
the  difficulties  which  college  librarians 
encountered  in  building  up  a balanced 
library.  Many  college  libraries  make 
their  purchases  from  lists  suggested  by 
the  professors.  The  librarian  buys  only 
general  reference  material.  He  then 
gave  some  very  interesting  figures  of  the 
expenditures  at  Lehigh. 

Dr.  Asa  Don  Dickinson  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania University  Library  suggested  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a large  uni- 
versity library  many  titles  would  come 
under  funds  in  the  control  of  the 
librarian.  He  also  gave  figures  for  the 
standing  of  the  library  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  as  checked  with  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  lists. 

Mr.  Filson  of  Lafayette  stated  that 


his  reactions  toward  the  lists  were  most 
favorable.  Although  they  had  not  finish- 
ed the  lists  at  Lafayette  he  expressed  the 
attitude  of  many  of  those  present  in  the 
satisfaction  which  he  felt  that  there  was 
some  sort  of  a list  which  college  libraries 
could  use  as  a background  for  their  de- 
cisions on  orders. 

Miss  Reed  of  Bryn  Mawr  stated  that 
Bryn  Mawr  had  received  one  of  the  early 
checked  lists.  She  introduced  the  ques- 
tion of  how  far  we  should  go  in  buying 
on  subjects  not  taught  in  our  curriculum. 
The  subject  of  buying  outside  the  curri- 
culum was  further  discussed  by  Dr.  Dick- 
inson and  Mr.  Leach. 

Miss  Hendry  from  Drexel  asked  the 
question  as  to  what  proportion  of  funds 
might  be  used  for  providing  outside  read- 
ing. There  was  a series  of  discussions  of 
this  subject  by  Miss  Lowes  of  Washing- 
ton & Jefferson  and  Miss  Kieffer  of 
Franklin  & Marshall. 

Dr.  Shaw  was  asked  whether  any  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  for  carrying 
on  the  lists  by  special  supplements.  He 
replied  that  he  could  make  no  statement 
as  he  had  received  no  information.  The 
general  consensus  of  opinion  was  that 
such  supplements  would  prove  very 
valuable. 

Dr.  Dickinson  called  the  attention  of 
the  members  present  to  the  new  catalog 
of  the  British  Museum.  The  rest  of  the 
meeting  consisted  of  the  appointing  of  the 
chairman  for  the  next  year.  Mr.  Sey- 
more Thompson,  Reference  Librarian  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
unanimously  elected. 


TRUSTEES  SECTION 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees 
Section  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  As- 
sociation was  held  on  October  23,  1930, 
in  connection  with  the  conference  of  the 
Association  at  Galen  Hall,  Wernersville. 

Dr.  Ettinger,  the  president,  opened 
the  meeting  with  a few  remarks  given  in 
his  “classic”  style.  The  report  of  the 
treasurer,  who  was  absent,  was  read  by 
the  secretary  and  accepted  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Stone. 
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The  report  of  the  secretary  stressed 
several  points  brought  up  the  year  before 
but  which  were  not  acted  upon  at  that 
time.  One  suggestion  which  developed 
from  the  discussion  as  to  ways  and  means 
of  promoting  more  interest  among  the 
trustees  in  the  section  was  that  the 
time  and  place  of  meeting  should  be 
changed.  The  majority  present  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  favoring  a session 
with  the  I*.  L.  A.  as  the  chance  of  meet- 
ing other  librarians  than  their  own  and 
getting  their  viewpoints,  as  well  as  hear- 
ing the  papers  and  discussions  of  the 
general  sessions  was  thought  worth  more 
than  any  formal  meeting. 

Another  drawback  was  the  question 
of  the  amount  of  dues.  Three  dollars  a 
year  was  considered  as  being  too  high 
for  the  majority  of  the  libraries.  Mr. 
Pentz  suggested  at  this  time  that  they 
should  be  reduced  enough  to  make  it 
possible  for  every  library  in  the  state 
to  have  a membership  in  the  Trustees 
Section. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes, 
they  were  ordered  to  be  tiled.  I)r.  Et- 
tinger  called  for  some  action  on  these 
suggestions  developed  last  year. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
meeting  of  the  Section  should  be  at  the 
same  time  and  place  as  the  conference 
of  the  P.  L.  A.,  instead  of  holding  a sep- 
arate session.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
in  place  of  meeting  as  a separate  body 
for  the  presenting  of  papers  or  discus- 
sion, a short  business  meeting  should  be 
held  immediately  at  the  close  of  the 
general  session  of  the  P.  L.  A.  at  which 
session  the  trustees  should  be  given  a 
part  on  the  program.  It  was  thought 
that  both  the  librarians  and  the  trustees 
would  gain  by  meeting  together.  A 
motion  was  made  and  carried  that  “The 
Trustees  Section  meet  hereafter  with  the 
P.  L.  A.  in  a general  session  and  request 
that  they  be  given  a part  on  their  pro- 
gram.” 

It  was  decided  to  drop  the  dues  en- 
tirely for  this  year  at  least. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the 
following : 


President — Dr.  George  Ettinger,  Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Vice-President—-  Miss  Mary  Taggart, 
Northumberland,  Pa. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Miss  Nell  Stev- 
ens, State  Library  and  Museum, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  David  A.  Miller,  Secretary  of  die 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Allentown 
Free  Library,  presented  a paper  entitled 
“Thoughts  of  a Trustee”  which  he  intro- 
duced by  saying  that  all  the  thoughts  of 
a trustee  could  not  be  put  on  paper.  If 
so,  there  might  be  some  trouble  if  one 
would  tell  what  he  thinks  of  his  fellow 
trustees  at  times,  what  he  thinks  of  the 
librarian  and  her  staff  sometimes ; and 
the  laudatory  things  he  thinks  of  him- 
self at  all  times ; he  stressed  the  fact 
that  a trustee  must  be  directly  interested 
in  the  library  cause,  and  in  order  to 
justify  his  existence  must  be  a good 
backer  and  safe  manager  and  thereby 
create  a confidence  in  the  Board  that 
will  be  half  the  battle  in  putting  across 
a program. 

An  informal  discussion  of  Mr.  Miller's 
paper  followed — Emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  education  of  the  trustee,  lie  should 
be  informed  of  the  real  viewpoint  of  ihe 
Pennsylvania  Library  Association,  and 
should  know  the  situations  that  arise  in 
the  light  of  the  library  and  thereby  be 
able  to  form  a background  for  the  mak- 
ing of  important  decisions. 

A discussion  of  the  library  as  an  edu- 
cational center  brought  out  some  very 
interesting  comments  and  all  agreed  that 
for  the  money  expended  no  dollar  spent 
in  the  community  gives  as  much  return 
as  the  library. 

More  enthusiasm  was  aroused  in  the 
Section  than  had  been  noticed  for  a num- 
ber of  years  and  an  insistent  demand 
was  made  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Trustees  Section  as  a separate  group 
although  the  form  of  the  meeting  for  the 
coming  year  will  be  on  a broader  scale. 

The  adjournment  of  the  Session  was 
forced  by  the  late  hour. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Nell  B.  Stevens,  Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  P.  L.  A.  DELE- 
GATE TO  THE  FIFTY-SECOND 
ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  A.  L.  A. 

Los  Angeles  exceeded  expectations  in 
every  respect.  More  than  2000  registered. 

Environment  in  progressive  city — fast- 
est growing  city  in  world — and  not 
ashamed  of  it  or  a hit  backward  in  tell- 
ing about  it. 

The  pilgrims  from  Eastern  U.  S. — 
special  train — Mrs.  Godcharles  and  I 
traveled  by  airplane.  Albuquerque — L. 
A.  Special  Welcome — Hotel  Biltmore. 

Address  of  Welcome  by  Mr.  Orra  E. 
Monnette,  president  of  Board  of  Library 
Commissioners  of  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library.  Andrew  Keogh,  librarian  Yale 
University  Library  and  president  A.  L. 
A.  “Scholarship  in  Library  Work.” 

Reception  and  dance  in  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library  genuine.  President 
Monnette  at  his  best  in  role  of  host. 

The  program  was  cleverly  arranged  so 
that  the  free  afternoons  could  be  enjoyed 
in  visiting  libraries  in  and  about  Los 
Angeles — and  other  places  of  interest. 

Program  was  arranged  so  that  a single 
representative  could  attend  but  very  few 
of  the  sessions. 

Second  General  Session — Wednesday 

A.  M. 

Milton  J.  Ferguson,  former  State  Li- 
brarian, California — “County  Libraries 
as  California  Sees  Them.” 

Miss  Althea  Warren,  First  Assistant 
Librarian,  Los  Angeles,  read  a most  in- 
teresting, clever,  and  witty  paper,  trac- 
ing the  history  of  library  movement  in 
California  from  earliest  days  to  presenl. 

Recent  developments  in  Library  Ex- 
tension are  interesting  to  us  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  was  quite  proper  that  the 
A.  L.  A.  should  meet  this  year  in 
California,  the  State  which  has  done 
such  a splendid  piece  of  work  in  this 
particular  field.  Mr.  Ferguson  gave  an 
excellent  presentation  of  these  activities. 

In  the  paper  presented  by  Clarence  B. 
Lester,  of  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library 
Commission,  he  noted  the  positive  trend 
in  the  direction  of  Library  Extension. 


State  programs  have  been  developed  in 
the  Southeastern  Association,  South  Da- 
kota, Kansas,  North  Carolina  and  Wis- 
consin. 

County  bills  have  been  passed  in 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Delaware,  and  Ten- 
nessee. One  also  was  passed  in  Washing- 
ton, but  vetoed.  Efforts  failed  in 
Georgia,  Idaho,  and  North  Dakota. 

The  Rosenwald  Fund,  recently  avail- 
able, is  now  assisting  toward  State  at- 
tention in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  South 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 

There  are  only  five  (5)  States  still 
without  some  form  of  permissive  legisla- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  (be  County 
library  service. 

Mr.  Lester  reported  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Library  Extension  summarized 
its  opinion  on  State  aid  for  libraries  as 
follows : 

State  aid  for  libraries  is  logical,  be- 
cause : 

There  is  great  variation  in  wealth, 
density  of  population,  and  ability  to  sup- 
port library  service,  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  state  ; 

The  people  of  the  whole  state  have  a 
direct  and  vital  concern  as  to  the  con- 
ditions that  obtain  in  every  part  of  I lie 
state ; 

Local  initiative  or  leadership  is  often 
lacking  in  the  communities  that  need 
libraries  most ; 

Equalization  of  educational  opportun- 
ity is  an  accepted  principle  of  democracy  ; 

Equalization  of  education  burden  fol- 
lows logically  ; 

The  public  library  is  an  integral  pari 
of  education. 

In  view  of  this  situation  Mr.  Lester 
offered,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  the 
following  resolution  : 

“Resolved,  That  the  Council  of  the 
American  Library  Association  endorse 
the  principle  of  state  aid,  in  generous 
amount,  for  county  and  other  large  unit 
rural  public  library  service.”  The  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  adopted. 

I might  add  that  we  are  making  head- 
way in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  we  will  take  our  place 
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among  the  leaders  in  this  popular  pro- 
cession for  Library  Extension. 

The  great  Huntington  Library  and 
Museum  and  Pasadena  Public  Library 
visited  Wednesday  P.  M. 

It  has  been  described  as  a library  of 
libraries,  a collection  of  collections. 

Nearly  200,000  printed  items — half  are 
unusual  or  rare,  many  unique.  Books 
and  manuscripts  almost  exclusively  of 
British  and  American  literature  and  his- 
tory. Mr.  Henry  E.  Huntington  has 
been  described  as  “without  a doubt  the 
greatest  collector  of  books  the  world  has 
ever  known.” 

The  grounds  consist  of  277  acres  of 
beautiful  gardens.  The  magnificent  resi- 
dence houses  a most  valuable  collection 
of  paintings. 

Research  Library — George  Hapgood. 
(Story)  carry  on  development  of  civili- 
zation in  England  and  America. 

Photos — 100  feet  movies. 

Was  not  able  to  attend  Third  General 
Sessions.  Place  of  Library  in  higher 
education,  adult  education.  I left  Fri- 
day. 

Tuesday — I wanted  to  hear  paper  on 
State  Aid  for  Libraries,  but  the  hour  in- 
terfered with  session  of  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Libraries,  where  I was 
scheduled  to  deliver  memorial  address 
on  the  late  Dr.  T.  L.  Montgomery.  A 
most  interesting  paper  was  read  at  this 
session  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Frankhauser, 
State  Librarian  of  Michigan,  on  “Our 
Obligation  to  Libraries  in  State  Insti- 
tutions.” 

Wednesday — Luncheon  for  delegates 
appointed  by  Governors. 

Thursday — Joint  Banquet  American 
Association  of  Law  Libraries,  and  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Libraries — 
Biltmore.  I read  a paper  on  “Our  At- 
titude to  the  Constitution,”  prepared  by 
II  on.  William  M.  Maltbie,  Associate 
Justice  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut. 

Pennsylvania  was  represented  on  the 
program  when  Ralph  Munn,  director 
Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  read  an 
important  paper  on  “The  Social  Signi- 
ficancc  of  Library  Work  with  Children,” 


at  the  Fourth  General  Session.  This 
was  one  of  the  high  lights  of  the  con- 
ference. 

E.  H.  McClelland  of  this  same  library 
also  spoke  on  “Service  to  Business  in 
the  Small  and  Medium  Sized  Library.” 

Franklin  H.  Price,  of  Free  Library, 
Philadelphia,  spoke  on  “Furniture 
Equipment  and  Mechanical  Devices.” 

Frank  G.  Lewis,  Crozer  Theological 
Seminary  Library,  Reviewed  Religious 
Books. 

Frederic  A.  Godcharles  delivered  a 
memorial  address  on  “Dr.  Thomas  Lynch 
Montgomery.” 

Samuel  II.  Ranck,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  who  presented  a paper  on 
“Library  Trust  Funds,”  is  a native  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Interesting  to  note  that  we  caught  up 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Godard, 
of  Connecticut  and  Mr.  Henry  E.  Dun- 
nack,  of  Maine,  at  Portland,  and  again 
in  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

Recently  visited  State  Libraries  in 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachus- 
etts, Vermont  and  New  York. 

Frederic  A.  Godcharles, 

P.  L.  A.  Delegate. 


PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS 

In  the  language  of  the  Roman  gladia- 
tors : “We,  who  are  about  to  die,  sa- 

lute you.”  I extend  to  you  each  and  all 
a hearty  welcome  to  the  thirtieth  annual 
convention  of  this  Association.  I bring 
you  only  a message  of  good  cheer,  for 
I know  of  no  panacea  for  the  many  ills 
that  throng  the  daily  path  of  the  li- 
brary worker.  We  have  left  behind,  for 
the  moment,  catalogues  and  charging 
desks,  book  purchases  and  deflated  bud- 
gets, files,  cross  files  and  cross  borrow- 
ers. We  arc  assembled  here  on  a minia- 
ture Mount  Olympus,  if  not  for  a feast 
of  reason,  surely  to  partake  of  the  peace 
of  the  Gods. 

I would  gladly  spare  you  the  ordeal 
of  listening  to  what  I may  have  to  say 
tonight;  and,  incidentally,  save  my  own 
personal  peace  of  mind,  were  it.  not.  for 
the  fact  that  there  has  grown  up  among 
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us  a tradition  that  the  president  shall 
deliver  an  address  at  the  opening  session 
of  each  annual  convention.  But  to  my 
mind,  “it  is  a custom  more  honored  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance.” 

It  may  have  been  that  in  our  swad- 
dling days,  high  velocity  library  ammuni- 
tion was  low  and  some  wise  one  hit  upon 
the  playful  idea  that  the  assembled  li- 
brarians could  be  brought  to  realize  the 
enormity  of  their  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  if  his  Excellency,  the  Presi- 
dent, should  deliver  a smashing  inspira- 
tional talk.  There  may  have  been  giants 
in  those  days,  or  a modern  Gamaliel  at 
whose  feet  the  librarians  delighted  to 
sit.  On  this  point  the  archives  of  the  as- 
sociation are  silent. 

The  more  obscure  its  origin,  the 
greater  the  power  of  tradition,  and 
though  we  all  realize  that  we  are  living 
in  a rapidly  changing  age ; in  doctrines 
and  creeds,  politics  and  social  science, 
transportation  and  commerce,  and  in- 
deed in  the  very  rules  of  life,  still  at  the 
end  of  thirty  years,  the  president  of  this 
association  must  continue  to  weary  you 
with  an  annual  address. 

It  should  not  be  so. 

The  presiding  officer  of  most  organiza- 
tions is  a kind  of  master  of  ceremonies  : 
his  duties  those  of  a radio  announcer 
or  ring  master  in  a circus.  It  is  his 
simply  to  introduce  the  trap  drummer 
or  the  trapeze  performer  and  not  con- 
sume the  time  intended  for  the  vital  and 
interesting  part  of  the  program. 

But,  for  the  moment,  I must  incar- 
nate tradition.  May  it  so  happen  that 
as  the  old  bones  become  animate  and 
play  the  old  tunes,  there  may  accom- 
pany them  other  sounds  that  shall  have 
value  for  the  present — that  shall  aid 
us  when  three  days  hence  we  again 
descend  to  the  plains. 

The  question  that  overtops  all  others 
is  that  of  county  libraries,  with  its  inter- 
locking problem  of  state  aid,  and  closer 
cooperation  between  school  libraries  and 
public  libraries.  It  is  to  these  topics  I 
invite  your  earnest  consideration.  The 
solution  of  these  problems,  possibly,  is 


the  key  to  success  in  library  work  in 
Pennsylvania  today.  They  are  delicate 
problems  which,  to  solve  in  a satisfac- 
tory way,  will  require  patience  and  skill- 
ful handling. 

The  results  in  some  recent  campaigns 
for  county  libraries  have  been  most  dis- 
tressing. There  was  nothing  lacking  in 
the  energy  and  enthusiasm  put  forth  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  campaign.  The 
aid  of  civic  and  patriotic  organizations, 
the  Grange  and  private  individuals,  was 
enlisted  in  the  cause  and  was  given 
freely.  The  Library  Extension  Division 
of  the  State  Library  and  Museum  spent 
weeks  in  these  counties,  planning  and 
advising,  often  at  great  personal  incon- 
venience, yet  when  the  freemen  of  those 
particular  counties  went  to  the  polls,  the 
county  library  proposal  went  down  to 
defeat. 

A wise  general  tries  to  analyze  the 
cause  of  his  defeat  and  to  so  plan  his 
next  battle  that  success  will  crown  his 
efforts.  That  is  what  this  association 
should  do  in  the  county  library  situa- 
tion, because  we  should  all  be  vitally 
interested  in  a movement  that  has  for 
its  object  the  creation  of  opportunities 
for  education  and  human  betterment  in 
the  remotest  corner  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Have  we  attacked  the  problem 
from  the  wrong  angle ; or  do  w£  need 
more  and  better  library  laws ; or  what 
is  the  solution?  These  are  the  questions 
that  confront  us  at  the  present  time. 

I do  not  wish  to  discuss  remedial 
legislation  at  this  time,  but  if  some 
system  of  state  aid  could  be  devised 
whereby  the  less  prosperous  communities 
might  receive  certain  subsidies  from  the 
State,  in  proportion  to  their  abilities  to 
finance  their  own  program,  definite  re- 
sults might  be  obtained  and  the  children 
of  those  districts  be  accorded  the  same 
privileges  and  opportunities  as  are  en- 
joyed by  their  more  prosperous  neigh- 
bors. 

Logically,  state  aid  would  mean  state 
supervision  of  library  service — certifi- 
cation and  classification  of  librarians, 
and  all  other  attending  evils  or  benefits. 
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A closer  co-operation  between  the  pub- 
lic libraries  anil  the  school  districts  in 
which  they  are  located,  is  also  “a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wish’d.”  I 
believe  it  could  be  accomplished,  if  the 
library  energies  were  put  to  work  under 
capable  direction,  for  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  school  and  the  library  are  work- 
ing to  the  same  end  and  they  should 
work  in  the  closest  co-operation,  instead 
of  at  cross  purposes  and  with  duplica- 
tion of  effort. 

I can  very  well  imagine  a teacher  in 
a small  community  struggling  to  cata- 
logue and  index  a school  library,  without 
any  knowledge  or  training  in  library 
work,  and  1 also  can  imagine  her  joy  and 
comfort  if  she  knew  she  could  have  the 
help  and  advice  of  an  experienced  li- 
brarian for  the  asking. 

Does  it  not  all  resolve  itself  down  to 
the  question  of  our  ability  to  sell  our 
proposition  to  the  right  people  in  the 
right  way?  The  secret  of  salesmanship, 
in  the  every-day  business  world,  is  the 
ability  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  con- 
sumer the  desire  to  have  the  article  of- 
fered; to  make  him  feel  he  will  never 
again  be  happy  until  he  gets  it.  If  we 
can  do  that,  success  is  assured. 

Moreover,  when  we  have  put  over  the 
idea  that  the  library  is  a very  vital  and 
integral  part  of  public  education,  we 
shall  have  put  ourselves  in  line  for  state 
aid.  The  principle  has  been  established 
by  the  Commission  to  Study  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Subsidies  to  School  Dis- 
tricts. That  Commission  in  its  report 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  1027,  said: 

“The  Commission  believes  that  the 
State's  responsibility  for  equalizing  edu- 
cational opportunity  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

(1)  The  State  has  the  duty  of  defining 
a minimum  educational  program  of 
.sufficient  breadth  and  inclusiveness 
to  insure  to  every  child  in  the  State, 
over  the  age  of  six,  an  educational 
opportunity  which,  in  the  light  of 
current  demands  upon  the  individual, 
may  be  justly  considered  thorough 
and  efficient. 


(2)  It  is  the  State’s  duty  to  provide  for 
the  financing  of  such  a program  of 
education  in  such  a manner  that  the 
burden  of  support  shall  fall  upon 
the  people  in  all  localities  in  accord- 
ance with  their  ability  to  pay  taxes. 

(3)  The  State  shall  not  hinder  any  local 
district  from  offering  a more  ade- 
quate educational  program  than  the 
State  itself  requires,  but  shall  set 
up  conditions  favorable  to  such  de- 
velopment.” 

Obviously  the  committee  referred  sole- 
ly to  education  in  the  public  schools,  but 
library  service  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  of  real  educational 
value,  reaching  as  it  does,  not  only  those 
of  school  age,  but  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  community  where  a li- 
brary is  located.  Who  can  deny  that 
since  library  service  is  an  educational 
force,  operating  during  every  citizen’s 
entire  lifetime,  that  the  State  has  not 
the  same  duty  to  perform  in  financing  it 
that  it  has  in  financing  the  schools. 

When  we  consider  that  all  library 
work  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  fact  all 
library  work  in  the  United  States  must 
be  dated  from  the  formation  of  The  Li- 
brary Company  of  Philadelphia  on  July 
1,  1731,  we  marvel  that  today  Pennsyl- 
vania is  not  the  foremost  state  in  the 
Union  in  library  service. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  attending  the 
progress  of  library  work  and  education 
in  general,  in  Pennsylvania,  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  results  of  Penn's  “Holy 
Experiment,”  in  that  the  colonists  were 
not  like  those  of  other  states,  of  one 
race,  one  language,  one  social  class,  one 
political  idea,  frequently  from  one  com- 
munity and  above  all  of  one  theological 
dogma.  They  were  homogeneous.  They 
thought  alike — in  fact,  they  took  care 
that  there  should  be  no  variety  in  this. 

In  Pennsylvania  everything  was  differ- 
ent. Penn's  "Holy  Experiment”  was  to 
be  a land  in  which  every  race  and  every 
creed  should  be  tolerated,  so  the  per- 
secuted and  discontented  of  other  lands 
flocked  to  Pennsylvania,  and  in  such 
numbex-s  that  it  was  not  long  before  its 
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population  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
colony.  Chief  among  the  settlers  were 
English,  German,  Welsh  and  Scotch- 
Irish,  not  to  mention  the  Swedes  who 
were  here  when  Penn  arrived.  Each  of 
these  national  units  sought  a section  of 
the  Province,  where,  as  remote  from  the 
others  as  safety  would  permit,  they  might 
be  alone  and  live  their  lives  as  they  had 
lived  them  in  the  homelands ; since  the 
idea  of  governmental  adherence  or  co- 
lonial cohesion  was  farthest  from  their 
thoughts,  there  sprang  up  within  Penn's 
domain  a series  of  settlements  or  com- 
munities differing  in  language,  custom 
and  creed.  Pennsylvania  became  the 
original  melting  pot  of  America  and  the 
process  is  not  yet  complete. 

Out  of  such  a heterogeneous  collection 
of  people,  we  could  not  expect  a unified 
literature  or  concerted  action  along  edu- 
cational lines.  It  took  almost  a century 
of  unceasing  effort  to  produce  a real  pub- 
lic school  system  in  Pennsylvania ; it 
will  take  many  years  of  strenuous  effort 
by  the  most  militant  librarians  before 
we  shall  reach  our  goal — a library  in 
every  community  and  books  in  every 
home. 

There  is  a tremendous  amount  of 
energy  in  the  membership  of  this  As- 
sociation, though  too  many  of  us  are  too 
much  absorbed  in  our  own  immediate 
problems,  too  much  inclined  to  hide  our 
light  under  a bushel,  to  give  sufficient 
thought  to  the  larger  interests  and  the 
potential  power  of  the  state  association. 
It  is  a thing  more  or  less  remote — con- 
ventions to  be  attended,  of  course,  and 
then  forgotten  until  the  next  meeting. 

When  some  rash  souls  conspired  to 
make  me  president  last  year,  I was  as 
a sheep  led  to  the  slaughter — an  un- 
willing victim.  But  as  I look  back  over 
the  year,  I am  glad  to  have  had  the 
privilege  of  being  so  closely  identified 
with  the  work  and  to  come  in  contact 
with  such  splendidly  enthusiastic  and 
efficient  co-workers.  I have  gotten  a 
real  joy  out  of  the  work,  for  it  has 
given  me  a better  insight  into  the  lofty 
ideals  and  high  purpose  of  the  Associa- 


tion. If  you  want  to  get  a real  kick  out 
of  library  work,  get  yourself  elected 
president  of  the  P.  L.  A.  for  one  year. 
It  is  a pity  we  cannot  elect  a half  dozen 
presidents  in  one  year ; for,  should  it 
have  the  same  tonic  effect  on  them  that 
it  has  had  on  me,  we  would  have  six 
times  as  many  enthusiasts  as  we  now 
have.  Believe  me,  we  need  them. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  labored 
long  and  faithfully  to  prepare  a very 
interesting  program  for  your  entertain- 
ment and  possible  instruction.  Each; 
one  doing  his  or  her  full  share  in  order 
that  this  annual  convention  may  merit 
your  hearty  approval.  It  gives  me  par- 
ticular pleasure  at  this  time  to  publically 
acknowledge  their  faithful  and  construc- 
tive services.  Many  other  members  of 
this  Association,  indeed,  have  been  very 
kind  and  helpful  during  the  past  year 
and  to  these,  also,  I extend  my  most 
gracious  thanks.  I have  enlarged  com- 
mittees so  that  as  many  members  as 
possible  might  have  a personal  interest 
in  this  meeting.  It  has  worked  beauti- 
fully. Out  of  all  committee  assignments 
I received  but  two  refusals.  With  a rec- 
ord of  willing  service  like  this  I should 
say  that  if  we  could  harness  the  latent 
ability  in  this  membership  and  put  it 
earnestly  to  work  for  a bigger  and  better 
Association,  present  day  miracles  would 
cease  to  be  a myth. 

Such  an  organization  should  be  truly 
militant — spreading  library  propaganda 
among  the  citizenry  of  this  grand  old 
Commonwealth,  until  every  hamlet  and 
farm  within  her  borders  has  access  to 
the  golden  treasury  of  library  service. 
Let  us  send  forth  our  missionaries  to 
convince  and  convert  the  people  of  the 
State  to  have  sufficient  faith  in  the  value 
of  good  books,  to  loosen  the  purse  strings 
of  Mr.  Average  Citizen  to  the  end  that 
we  may  be  enabled  to  establish  county 
library  systems  in  every  county  in  the 
State,  with  sufficient  funds  to  man  and 
equip  them  to  render  efficient  service  to 
all  the  people. 

“All  the  world’s  a stage,  and  all  the 
men  and  women  merely  players.”  The 
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Executive  Committee  are  marshalling 
their  performers  in  the  wings.  The  con- 
vention is  now  in  your  hands.  The 
President,  having  sung  his  official  swan 
song,  will  endeavor  to  remain  as  incon- 
spicuous as  possible — I thank  you. 


JUNIOR  BOOK  REVIEW 
The  Prize  Winning  Review 

Not  Without  Laughter 
By  James  Langston  Hughes 

James  Langston  Hughes,  contemporary 
negro  poet,  born  in  Missouri  in  1902, 
studied  at  Columbia,  graduated  from 
Lincoln  University  in  1929,  lived  in  Paris 
and  Italy.  His  poems  have  been  widely 
read  and  highly  praised.  Weary  Blues, 
written  in  1926,  won  for  him  the  Under- 
graduate Poetry  Prize  Contest. 

In  1930,  Hughes  wrote  his  first  novel, 
Not  Without  Laughter,  which  critics  say 
will  place  him  among  the  finest  of  our 
young  novelists. 

Here  we  find  the  negro  in  his  most 
picturesque  form — the  blues-loving  negro, 
the  spiritual-singing  negro,  the  exuber- 
ant, the  irresponsible  negro,  the  negro  of 
ancient  folk-lore  and  romantic  legend. 
Hughes  pictures  the  “good  natured, 
guitar  playing  Jim  Boy Angee  Rogers, 
his  wife,  who  loves  Jim  Boy  no  matter 
where  he  goes  or  with  whom  he  lives ; 
Aunt  Hager,  the  old  mammy  of  a dead 
generation,  “whirling  around  in  front  of 
the  altar  at  revival  meetings — her  face 
shining  with  light,  arms  outstretched  as 
though  all  the  cares  of  the  world  had 
been  cast  away;”. while  in  reality  she  is 
the  mother  of  Angee  and  grandmother 
of  Sandy,  and  hy  her  washings  from  the 
fme  homes  of  the  town  people,  who  have 
known  and  respected  her  for  years,  she 
is  able  to  keep  a roof  over  the  head  of 
her  spendthrift  son-in-law  and  his 
family ; Harriet,  “beautiful  as  a jungle 
princess,”  singing  and  jazzing  her  life 
away,  sneering  at  sin  as  a white  man’s 
bogie,  and  burying  beneath  peals  of 
laughter  “a  White  Man’s  war  for  De- 
mocracy” ; and  Sandy  seeing  his  people 
as  a “band  of  black  dancers  captured 


in  a white  world,  and  resolving  to  free 
them  for  themselves  as  well  as  from 
their  white  dictators.”  These  are  the 
negroes  of  this  novel,  these  the  people 
who  make  it  live  with  that  quick  and 
intimate  reality  which  is  seldom  seen  in 
American  fiction. 

Not  Without  Laughter  continues  the 
healthy  note  begun  in  the  negro  fiction 
by  Claude  McKay  and  Rudolph  Fisher. 
Instead  of  picturing  the  negro  of  the 
upper  classes,  the  negro,  who  in  too 
many  instances  has  been  converted  to 
“white”  standards,  who  even  apes 
“white”  manners  and  “white”  morality 
and  condemns  the  negroes  found  in  this 
novel  as  “niggers,”  McKay,  Fisher  and 
Hughes  have  pictured  the  negro  in  his 
more  fascinating  form. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  negro 
who  has  made  great  contributions  to 
American  culture  is  this  type  of  negro, 
the  negro  who  has  brought  us  his  blues, 
his  labor  songs,  his  spirituals,  his  folk- 
lore, and  his  jazz.  And  yet  this  very  type 
of  negro  is  the  one  who  has  been  least 
exploited  by  contemporary  negro  novel- 
ists and  short-story  writers.  It  has  been 
white  writers  such  as  DuBois  Heyward, 
Howard  Odum,  Paul  Green  aud  Julia 
Peterkin  who  have  turned  to  this  negro 
for  the  rich  materials  of  their  novels, 
dramas  and  stories. 

These  writers,  however,  have  known 
this  negro  only  as  an  exterior  reality,  as 
something  they  could  see,  listen  to,  sym- 
pathize with,  even  love ; they  could  never 
know  him  as  an  inner  reality,  as  some- 
thing they  could  live  with  as  with  them- 
selves, their  brothers,  their  sweethearts, 
— something  as  real  as  flesh,  as  tense  as 
pain.  Langston  Hughes  does.  As  a 
negro  he  has  grown  up  with  these  reali- 
ties as  a part  of  himself,  as  a part  of 
the  air  he  has  breathed.  This  negro  he 
draws  with  fine,  clear,  strong  lines,  with- 
out ornament  or  pretense. 

Yet  Not  Without  Laughter  is  not  with- 
out defects  of  style  and  weakness  of 
structure.  The  first  of  the  novel  is  long 
drawn  out.  One’s  interest  is  only  partly 
stirred ; after  that  the  interest  is  held  to 
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the  end,  but  no  great  situations  develop, 
no  high  points  are  held.  But  despite 
these  weaknesses,  the  book  is  a signifi- 
cant addition  to  the  negro  literature  of 
the  day ; where  it  fails,  it  fails  beauti- 
fully, and  where  it  succeeds — namely,  in 
its  intimate  characterizations  and  its 
local  color  and  charm- — it  succeeds  where 
almost  all  others  have  failed. 

Martha  Waddell, 
James  V.  Broicn  Library, 

Williamsport,  Pa. 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  THE 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AND  THE 
SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

In  assigning  the  above  topic  to  me, 
the  stipulation  was  made  that  I open  a 
discussion  solely  upon  what  the  rela- 
tions of  the  school  library  should  be  to- 
wards the  public  library  or  vice  versa, 
refraining  from  touching  upon  that  de- 
lightful topic  of  what  either  might  do  to 
smooth  the  path  of  the  other.  And  in- 
deed such  a topic  as  that  assigned  to  me 
may  well  form  the  basis  of  occasional 
discussions  since  varying  conditions  in 
myriad  towns  are  arising  over  the  coun- 
try, and  since  the  modern  school  li- 
brary— that  child  of  the  public  library — 
like  Alice  with  the  magic  “eat  me”  cake 
is  growing  so  rapidly  and  to  such  enor- 
mous proportions. 

Since  the  conditions  of  this  develop- 
ment are  so  varied  let  us  begin  our  story 
therefore  with  a somewhat  concrete  prob- 
lem and  one  commonly  found,  let  us 
picture  library  conditions  as  they  may 
exist  in  a fairly  prosperous  and  mid- 
sized city  of  our  own  or  some  nearby 
state. 

On  a prominent  corner  in  the  business 
section  of  the  city  stands  an  easily  rec- 
ognized and  much  used  stone  structure 
known  as  the  Mid-city  Public  Library. 
After  the  manner  we  know  so  well,  this 
library  efficiently  and  carefully  managed 
renders  service  to  members  of  the  com- 
munity of  all  ages.  In  different  parts  of 
the  city  may  be  found  four  branch  li- 
braries. The  circulation  statistics  of  the 


entire  institution  may  vary  but  certain 
phases  of  its  service  are  fairly  static. 
As  a system  it  has,  we  will  say,  a total 
seating  capacity  of  800,  that  is  the  adult 
reading  rooms  will  seat  500  people  for 
the  use  of  books  in  the  library  and  the 
children’s  rooms  will  seat  300  children. 

Two  blocks  from  the  library  is  the 
Senior  High  School  having  an  enrollment 
of  1500  pupils  and  at  relative  distances 
are  two  Junior  High  Schools  with  en- 
rollments each  of  1000  pupils.  We  shall 
forget  for  the  present  the  eight  large 
grade  schools  of  the  city  since  they  have 
not,  to  date,  installed  school  libraries 
within  their  walls.  The  three  high 
schools  however  have  taken  the  step  of 
progression  toward  the  school  library 
and  in  these  three  schools  of  some  3500 
pupils  we  find  three  school  libraries. 
These  have  a total  book  collection  of  ap- 
proximately 20,000  volumes  and  a total 
seating  capacity  of  250.  Obviously  three 
librarians  working  with  this  equipment 
from  8 :00  or  8 :30  A.  M.  to  5 :00  or 
5 :30  P.  M.  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
meet  every  need  of  3500  pupils.  In- 
stead the  work  of  the  library  in  the 
school  is  going  to  stimulate  the  ardor  of 
many  of  those  3500  to  greater  activity. 
And  equally  obviously  the  public  library 
working  toward  the  peak  load  of  the  day 
is  not  going  to  be  able  to  easily  absorb 
this  tremendous  wave  which  strikes  it 
at  the  busiest  hour  of  the  day  and 
threatens  to  submerge  the  reference  rooms 
and  to  insist  upon  75  copies  of  one  title 
which  long  since  has  been  lost  in  the 
crest  of  the  wave. 

Under  a continuing  effort  to  solve  the 
difficulties  which  arise  three  relation- 
ships may  evolve : 

1.  Each  may  push  on  in  the  whirl  of 
work  and  forget  or  ignore  the 
other,  a lamentable  situation  in- 
deed. 

2.  The  public  library  may  control  or 
completely  supervise  the  system  of 
school  libraries.  Such  control 
places  this  relationship  outside  of 
the  confines  of  this  discussion. 

3.  Even  though  there  be  no  visible  or 
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tangible  bond  between  the  two  there 
may  be  so  clear  a comprehension 
of  the  fields  and  problems  and  inter- 
relationships of  each  on  the  part 
of  the  other  that  each  may  ac- 
knowledge and  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  the  other. 

The  library  is  dealing  with  a problem 
of  broad  scope,  the  school  has  breadth 
of  problem  but  also  every  hour  of  the 
day  is  grappling  with  an  intensely  per- 
sonal concrete  one.  Each  is  absorbed  in 
its  own  mission.  Yet  the  two  are  the 
sole  great  forces  of  education  dovetail- 
ing in  this  work  of  a continuous  progress 
which  must  flow  evenly  and  forever  like 
a river  through  the  life  of  the  city.  It 
seems  to  me  that  full  co-operation  will 
not  be  obtained  until  this  recognition  is 
mutual  and  that  to  reach  it  a few  con- 
ditions concerning  each  other  must  be 
realized  by  the  staff  of  both  the  public 
library  and  the  school  library  system. 

The  public  library  staff  should  see 
that  the  essential  problems  of  the  school 
library  are  those  of  the  school  itself.  As 
has  been  said  so  often,  the  school  library 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  school.  It  must 
realize  that  the  school  librarian  is 
“many  in  one.”  She  is  librarian,  teacher, 
disciplinarian  and  must  be  educationally 
equal  to  the  teachers.  This  means  that 
she  must  have  the  advantages  which  the 
teachers  have  in  the  matter  of  salary  and 
vacations,  and  that  she  must  be  required 
to  use  these  vacations  as  must  the 
teachers,  in  travel,  in  institutes  and 
other  methods  of  self-improvement.  It 
must  realize  that  the  school  library  is 
inadequate,  of  necessity,  since  there  can 
not  be  in  a school  any  great  stack  or  re- 
serve collection.  That  the  very  work 
of  the  school  library  will  increase  the 
work  of  the  public  library.  By  this  very 
growing  need  on  the  part  of  school  chil- 
dren for  their  public  library  will  come 
the  hope  of  the  enlargement  of  the  work 
of  the  public  library  in  the  city  in 
future  years. 

The  school  librarians  in  turn  must 
realize  their  limitations  if  they  are  to 
help  and  not  to  harass  the  public  library. 


They  must  see  that  in  every  technical 
and  professional  direction  the  publid 
library  is  their  superior.  That  if  the 
school  library  does  not  seek  its  advice 
and  help  it  is  alone  and  too  often  help- 
less, and  likewise  in  daily  danger  of 
retrogression.  That  the  public  library 
cannot  assist  the  school  library  unless 
it  is  frequently  given  an  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  the  school  and  of  the 
school  library — which  can  only  be  given 
through  the  medium  of  the  school  librar- 
ian. Lastly  that  the  public  library  re- 
serve is  not  inexhaustible  and  must  not 
be  drawn  upon  as  though  it  were. 

Each  of  the  above  statements  might 
be  endlessly  amplied  and  exemplified  but 
anyone  of  us  who  has  faced  the  problem 
of  cooperation  between  the  two  systems 
may  recognize  therein  the  face  of  some 
old  and  familiar  friend. 

Were  I to  approach  the  question  of 
the  control  of  the  school  library  by  the 
public  library  I need  go  no  farther  than 
to  point  with  pride  to  that  great  city 
in  the  western  part  of  this  state  which 
is  giving  us  so  admirable  an  example 
of  what  may  be  done  in  this  direction. 

As  an  example  of  one  city  in  which 
a solution  was  found  which  ironed  out 
many  wrinkles  which  had  existed  in  the 
separate  maintenance  of  public  and 
school  libraries,  I might  outline  the  fol- 
lowing relationship.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  Board  of  Library  Directors 
cooperated  so  that : — 

1.  The  Board  of  Education  furnished 
for  the  school,  the  equipment,  the 
fund  for  books  and  supplies,  the 
salary  of  the  school  librarian. 

2.  The  Library  Board  made  a con- 
tract with  it  whereby  the  library 
purchased,  catalogued  and  prepared 
the  books  for  the  school  library 
shelves.  It  gave  an  advisory  re- 
lationship to  the  school  library  and 
in  certain  directions  embodied  in 
its  reports  the  work  of  the  school 
library.  The  result  was  a greater 
technical  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
the  school  library  and  a unification 
of  the  two  systems  in  form  so  that 
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school  pupils  thought  of  the  librar- 
ies us  one  system.  This  ncessi- 
tated  frequent  advice  and  discussion 
between  the  two.  The  school 

library  took  registration  for  the 
public  library,  borrowed  in  a limit- 
ed degree  only  from  it  and  en- 
deavored to  keep  it  in  active  know- 
ledge of  the  work  it  was  doing. 

Many  of  the  details  which  I am  un- 
able to  give  here  were  worked  out  but 
the  main  result  was  that  teachers  and 
pupils  saw  in  the  small,  or  school  library 
an  image  of  the  large,  or  public  library. 
The  school  library  was  the  first  aid,  the 
public  library  the  final  word,  resorted  to 
only  when  the  resources  or  hours  could 
not  meet  the  need  of  the  school  group. 
The  public  library  became  an  intelli- 
gently used  life  habit  by  the  greater 
per  cent  of  the  school  children  and  the 
two  systems  were  so  inter-related  that 
they  became  mutually  useful  and  stimu- 
lative to  each  other. 

Certainly  the  acceptance  of  the  need 
and  usefulness  of  one  to  the  other  of 
these  two  types  of  libraries  would  seem 
to  be  the  only  conceivable  conditions 
under  which  they  might  work. 

Mildred  H.  Pope,  Ln., 
Girard  College,  Phila. 


CO-OPERATION 

Among  many  contributions,  the  twen- 
tieth century  has  given  us  the  organized 
school  library.  The  movement  is  in  its 
infancy.  The  elementary  and  junior  higli 
school  libraries  are  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  I need  not  go  back  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  movement. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  broader  view 
of  education,  and  the  changes  which  such 
a view  has  brought  about  in  teaching 
methods,  are  responsible  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  organized  school  library. 

With  the  acceptance  of  the  Seven  Car- 
dinal Principles  as  the  goals  of  Educa- 
tion, school  library  objectives  have  been 
set  up.  They  are  : 

1.  “To  enrich  the  school  curriculum  by 


providing  library  service  for  pupils 
and  teachers. 

2.  To  acquire  and  organize  library 
materials  for  school  service. 

3 . To  give  instruction  in  the  inde- 
pendent use  of  libraries  and  books 
as  tools. 

4 . To  share  with  other  departments 
of  the  school  the  responsibility  for 
fruitful  social  training. 

5.  To  foster  informational  reading  as 
a life  habit. 

6.  To  encourage  the  habit  of  reading 
for  pleasure. 

7.  To  develop  the  library  habit.” 

(Fargo) 

On  the  other  hand  the  public  library 
is  an  institution  of  recognized  standing 
and  longer  experience.  We  are  reminded 
that  the  public  library  was  the  instigator 
and  apostle  of  those  doctrines  which  place 
emphasis  on  the  individual,  and  on  wide 
reading,  both  informational  and  recrea- 
tional, long  before  they  were  adopted 
by  the  schoolmasters.  The  public  library 
has  something  to  offer  the  school. 

It  behooves  the  school  librarian  to 
know  the  resources  of  the  public  library 
and  to  play  her  part  in  fostering  a 
friendly,  cordial  relationship  between  the 
two  ; a relationship  characterized  by  mu- 
tual understanding. 

A means  being  used  with  success  in 
Montclair  is  that  of  holding  monthly 
group  meetings.  The  librarian  of  the 
public  library,  the  children's  librarian, 
the  librarian  of  the  Normal  College, 
the  librarian  of  the  model  high  school 
library,  the  Montclair  High  School  lib- 
rarian, and  the  three  junior  high  school 
librarians  comprise  the  group. 

We  meet  at  the  different  libraries  to 
tell  our  plans,  make  suggestions,  discuss 
problems  and  methods.  Nothing  is  more 
refreshing  at  the  fag  end  of  a day 
than  a cup  of  tea  served  by  pupil  mem- 
bers of  the  library  committee  who  are 
the  proud  hosts  to  the  visiting  librarians. 
Nothing  is  more  stimulating  than  being 
with  people  who  have  similar  interests, 
who  know  your  aims,  who  have  the  same 
problems  you  have  to  face,  and  who  are 
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ready  to  share  ideas  and  experiences 
with  you. 

The  school  librarian  takes  such  an 
opportunity  to  inform  the  librarians  of 
the  public  library  of  the  school  projects 
being  carried  on ; the  activities  engag- 
ing the  attentions  of  the  pupils ; the 
debates  that  are  impending,  the  special 
programs  being  planned. 

The  school  librarian  looks  to  the 
children’s  librarian  as  the  expert  con- 
cerning the  free  reading  interests  of  in- 
dividual children.  She  looks  to  the 
children’s  room  of  the  public  library  as 
the  center  and  clearing  house  for  child- 
ren’s literature  and  children’s  reading. 

The  school  librarian  is  interested  in 
news  of  recent  acquisitions ; books,  pam- 
phlets, pictures,  posters,  magazines,  maps, 
— ever  on  the  alert  for  materials  to  sup- 
plement her  collection. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  interest  each 
week  the  school  librarian  receives  from 
the  public  library  five  of  the  newer 
books  acquired.  During  the  week  she 
takes  the  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  them,  to  have  them  on  dis- 
play in  the  school  library.  These  books 
do  not  circulate.  The  pupils  are  en- 
couraged to  use  them  in  the  library,  told 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  them  in  the 
public  library.  The  books  have  a special 
place  given  them.  A bulletin  about  them 
giving  authors,  titles,  short  resume  or 
note  of  interest  appears  in  the  same 
space  each  week.  This  bulletin  is  pre- 
pared by  the  school  librarian. 

We  feel  that  the  reading  program  of 
the  school  falls  short  if  it  docs  not  in 
a definite  way  carry  over  into  the  public 
library.  We  smooth  the  way  by  making 
the  transition  natural  and  easy.  The 
children’s  librarian  is  invited  to  be  guest 
speaker  at  the  school  assembly  either 
bringing  the  pupils  book  news  or  telling 
them  stories  to  stimulate  their  reading 
interests.  She  is  the  person  who  has 
sent  them  suggestions  for  vacation  read- 
ing. The  message  that  “You  have  made 
many  new  book  friends  this  year.  Don’t 
feel  that  you  must  leave  them  now  that 
your  school  library  is  closed.  You  will 


find  them  again  during  the  summer  lurk- 
ing around  the  public  library”  is  sent 
them  in  such  a form  that  they  easily 
become  pages  in  their  home-reading-list- 
books. 

Sometimes  the  schools’  scantier  resour- 
ces is  the  excuse  by  which  pupils  are 
introduced  to  the  larger  resources  of  the 
public  library.  While  we  are  steadily 
adding  to  the  collection  of  books  for 
joyous  reading  we  cannot  meet  the  de- 
mand. Pupils  know  that  while  the  school 
library  may  possess  but  a single  copy  of 
a title,  the  public  library  is  apt  to  have 
several.  Quite  naturally  they  are  led 
to  the  place  where  the  reading  habit  es- 
tablished at  school  can  be  fully  satisfied. 

Faculty  members  may  file  their  hobbies 
or  special  interests  at  the  public  library. 
As  new  books  and  other  material  on  the 
particular  subject  are  acquired  they  are 
sent  to  the  interested  party. 

Lists  of  books  added  to  the  professional 
collection  for  teachers  at  the  public 
library  are  posted  on  the  bulletin  board 
from  time  to  time. 

Faculty  and  students  receive  invita- 
tions to  attend  special  exhibits  held  at  the 
public  library. 

The  school  librarian  posts  each  month 
the  list  of  the  ten  outstanding  magazine 
articles  selected  by  a council  of  librar- 
ians and  checks  it  to  indicate  which  ar- 
ticles may  be  found  in  the  school  library 
and  which  must  be  called  for  at  the 
public  library. 

No  matter  how  efficiently  the  reference 
work  in  the  school  library  is  carried  on, 
some  of  it  is  sure  to  be  carried  over 
into  the  public  library.  Courses  of  study 
are  available  to  the  librarians  of  the 
public  library,  as  are  the  required  ref- 
erence lists.  Kept  on  the  reference  desk, 
they  are  readily  referred  to. 

When  the  interest  of  the  ancient  his- 
tory classes  centers  about  the  Age  of 
Pericles,  books  and  other  library  mater- 
ials pertaining  are  collected  and  given 
a special  section  in  the  children’s  room 
ready  to  meet  the  demand  that  will  be 
made  upon  them. 

In  the  case  of  questions  of  the  hour, 
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the  Reader's  Guide  is  checked  in  the 
school  library  and  the  list  of  references 
to  periodicals  not  among  the  school’s 
subscriptions  is  carefully  tabulated  and 
sent  to  the  public  library  with  the  writ- 
ten request  that  the  material  be  loaned 
for  a stated  period  of  time. 

Duplicate  cards  for  the  loan  material 
are  made  out  by  the  school  librarian 
and  the  circulation  recorded  for  the 
public  library. 

Some  of  the  reference  work  goes  to 
the  public  library  by  direction. 

Tn  an  article  entitled  The  Search 
Ends  as  reported  in  the  school  paper 
you  have  an  illustration. 

Thus  the  libraries  work  side  by  side 
to  obtain  their  objectives,  to  give  the 
children  an  opportunity  “to  use  books, 
to  enjoy  books,  and  to  find  inspiration 
in  books.” 

Pauline  J.  Schmid,  Ln., 
Hillside  School  Library, 
Montclair,  New  Jersey. 


NOTES  ON  THE  LECTURE  OF 
MR.  STEWART  CHASE 

Wednesday  Evening,  October  22 
at  8:30 

Mr.  Sheetz,  the  president,  introduced, 
the  speaker  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Stewart 
Chase.  “We  are  particularly  delighted 
at  having  secured  for  this  evening  Mr. 
Stewart  Chase.  Mr.  Chase  has  a nation- 
ally known  reputation  as  an  economist 
and  author.  He  graduated  from  Harvard 
with  distinction,  served  under  Mr.  Hoover 
in  the  Food  Administration  during  the 
World  War  and  is  at  present,  president 
of  the  Labor  Bureau  in  New  York.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  following  books  : 
The  Tragedy  of  Waste;  Your  Money's 
Worth;  Prosperity,  Fact  or  Mythe;  Men 
and  Machines.  He  writes  for  Century, 
Harpers,  New  Republic,  and  other  maga- 
zines. Mr.  Chase  will  speak  on  Men 
and  Machines. 

Mr.  Chase  introduced  subject  by  re- 
ferring to  James  Watts.  He  pictured 
Watts  walking  slowly  through  the  coun- 
try. “As  he  walks  he  smiles,  the  most 


momentous  smile,  for  it  meant  the  solu- 
tion of  the  behavior  of  steam  in  a 
vacuum.”  “The  industrial  revolution 
followed,  increasing  machines  in  which 
the  United  States  has  a large  share.” 
Mr.  Chase  then  vividly  suggests  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  man  who  could 
use  the  machine.  He  spoke  of  a trip 
over  the  Euphrasian  Steppes  in  search 
of  a sugar  mill — of  meeting  a young 
Russian  interested  in  motor  cars.  A new 
object  to  him.  “Suppose  the  young  na- 
tive had  come  to  New  York  he  would 
have  grown — his  voice  through  the  tele- 
phone would  have  carried  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  his  ears  by  wireless  could  hear 
at  long  distances,  his  power  to  jump 
through  the  glider  would  be  increased  to 
miles,  many  miles.  He  would  have  the 
strength  of  crane,  he  could  run  not  with 
the  speed  of  a camel  but  with  the  speed 
of  an  auto.  No  one  would  take  a peasant 
from  the  fields  to  make  him  happier  for 
all  this  power  * * *”  “There  are  the 
two  groups  of  philosophers  those  for  and 
those  against  the  machine.  It  has  been 
my  job  to  steer  between  the  two  camps.” 

“There  are  ten  outstanding  challenges 
in  which  to  me  the  resultant  gain  out 
weighs  the  loss.  The  charges  against  the 
machine : First,  Warfare  by  virtue  of 

offensive  in  three  dimensions.  (Air 
Planes)  Threat  of  mechanized  warfare 
is  most  serious. 

“Second ; drain  on  natural  resources — 
by  mass  production — oil — gas — coal — for- 
ests. Third  ; Technological  tenduousness, 
over  speculation,  Aztec  village  in  Mexico 
self-supporting — Here  no  village  is  self- 
supporting,  10  interests — water,  light — 
and  so  on.  Machine  has  brought  this 
dependency.  Fourth ; Increasing  stand- 
ardization— Thoughts  come  from  editor- 
ials, clothes  from  factories — and  so  on. 
China  the  famous  example.  Not  so  bad 
here  ! We  have  some  changes — crossword 
puzzles  give  way  to  Tom  Thumb  golf! 
Fifth ; Speed  stress  and  strain — shows 
we  are  alive.  We  have  yet  to  see  com- 
prehensive figures  showing  increase  in 
nervous  diseases.  Sixth ; Crucified  art — 
Ruskin  and  Morris  had  a strong  case  in 
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their  day.  Now,  one  age  of  art  is  dying, 
a new  age  is  being  born.  Seventh ; In 
our  play  and  recreation,  our  hours  of 
leisure  we  are  being  reduced  to  second 
hand  form.  Eighth ; Loss  of  skill  and 
pride  in  construction  is  charged  against 
the  machine — But  skills  have  changed. 
Ninth;  machine  is  reducing  the  factory 
worker  to  the  stage  of  a Robot.  Tenth ; 
The  total  ‘firing’  rate  exceeds  total  hir- 
ing rate,  and  we  have  technical  unem- 
ployment. 

"The  first  and  last  of  these  ten  charges 
are  the  most  serious.  The  challenge  of 
the  park  bench  growing  longer  and 
longer  seems  immediately  before  us  and 
most  important.” 

The  twin  problems  of  play  and  of 
work.  Under  play  he  gave  two  “ex- 
hibits.” Exhibit  A — was  a description  of 
oldfashioned  amusements,  corn  husking, 
church  socials,  singing  schools,  lectures, 
in  an  old  New  England  village  in  the 
70’s  or  SO’s  and  so  on.  Exhibit  B — 
was  a modern  Sunday.  "For  amusement 
one  goes  at  30  miles  an  hour  past  signs — 
1 mile  an  hour  through  dust — to  chicken 
or  steak  in  frousy  inns  sometimes  a 
bottle  of  pop,  bananas,  cheese,  sandwiches, 
or  rolling  coasters, — shows  of  the  fast- 
est, the  tallest,  and  so  on.  A five-dollar 
bill  melts  like  snow  in  April.  With  all 
due  allowance  to  exaggeration  there  is 
a great  change.  In  this  difference  be- 
tween recreation — in  an  old  New  England 
village  and  decreation  in  modern  Sun- 
day machines  play  their  part.  We  are 
content  with  second  hand  diversion.  We 
watch  the  movies,  listen  to  talkies  and 
so  on.  The  boy  scouts  and  others  are 
trying  to  carry  on  real  recreation.  A 
survey  of  children,  shows  their  Sunday 
recreation  to  be  reading  funny  papers, 
autoing,  movies,  radio,  and  playing  phono- 
graphs.” 

"My  solution  would  be — two  cars — 
3 radios — for  every  family,  then  every- 
one would  have  to  take  to  the  woods  in 
refuge  from  the  din ! Shall  work  be 
dominated  by  machine  or  dominate  it? 

“There  are  three  grades  of  workers 
among  ‘Robots’ — First  those  who  day 


dream.  Second  those  injured  by  machine 
age  but  finding  compensation  in  outside 
play.  Third  those  who  are  really  hurt 
and  stunted  by  this  Robot  age.  There 
are  not  as  many  of  these  in  United  States 
as  our  foreign  critics  would  accuse  us  of. 
The  more  advanced  the  machine,  the 
fewer  Robots  necessary,  the  more  in- 
ventive jobs  necessary.” 

Mr.  Chase’s  conclusion  was  “Challen- 
ges are  very  great.  Are  we  intelligent 
enough  to  control  the  machines  we  have 
invented?  I for  one  do  not  despair!” 


BOOK  TALK — POETRY  FOR 
CHILDREN 

Notes  on  Miss  Rose  Fyleman’s  Talk, 
Thursday,  October  23rd 

Miss  Fyleman  gave  an  informal  talk. 
She  mentioned  two  attitudes.  The  first, 
“Teach  children  something  to  help  them 
earn  their  living.”  The  second,  “Teach 
them  to  train  their  imagination.”  The 
latter  is  the  view  point  of  art.  Anyone 
with  imagination  is  apt  to  be  better 
at  his  job.  In  respect  to  poetry  she  said, 
“Intonation  is  a matter  of  beats.  Rhythm 
is  a recognized  help  in  many  forms  of 
work.  Most  children  have  rhythm  natur- 
ally, rather  than  taste.  One  of  the  most 
cheering  and  beautiful  things  in  life  is 
that  the  more  people  see  and  hear  of 
the  good  things,  the  better  they  like 
them.  Children  first  like  the  garish  but 
slowly  learn  to  discard  it  for  the  really 
lovely.  Only  the  best  poetry  is  good 
enough  for  children.” 

"Early  books  for  children  were  moral. 
Little  poetry  was  really  suitable  foi* 
children.  Stevenson  showed  the  way. 
Baby-talk  poetry  is  a low  form  of  art 
and  really  a pity.  Sincerity  is  the  first 
necessity.  I do  not  have  a child  audi- 
ence in  mind.  I do  not  write  things 
(hat  I think  children  think,  but  what 
I myself  think.  It  must  be  right.  It  can 
not  be  filled  with  such  words  as  “dear,” 
or  dashed  off.  It  must  rather  be  worked 
over.  Children  should  not  be  encouraged 
to  do  careless  creative  work.  Old  rhymes 
have  survived  because  of  rythmic  value. 
The  only  thing  that  matters  when  choos- 
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ing  tilings  for  children  is  the  subject 
matter.  They  want  something  to  happen. 
Style  doesn’t  enter  in  at  all  from  the 
child's  point  of  view.  To  be  good  the 
style  must  be  suitable  to  the  subject.” 
Miss  Fyleman  then  read  most  charm- 
ingly a number  of  poems  written  by  less 
known  authors.  “The  Cloud  House”, 
"Light  the  Lamps  Up,  Lamplighter”,  and 
Walter  De  La  Mare’s  "The  Cupboard.” 
By  special  request  she  read  several  of 
her  own  poems  from  “Fairies  and  Chim- 
neys”, "There  are  Fairies  in  The  Bottom 
of  Our  Garden”,  "A  Fairy  Went  a Mar- 
keting”, “Will  You  Come?”,  “Oranges  and 
Apples”,  "Wishes”,  and  "I  Never  Liked 
Cathedrals.” 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  WILLIAM 
MATHER  LEWIS 
President  of  Lafayette  College 
Notes  on  the  Address  at  the  Close  of 
the  Banquet,  Thursday,  October 
23,  at  8:30  P.  M. 

Dr.  Lewis  spoke  on  education  as  it 
has  to  do  with  the  place  of  the  library 
in  the  college  picture.  His  talk  was  in 
part  as  follows : 

“Definition  of  our  aims  is  most 
necessary.  The  college  has  been  an 
element  of  tremendous  value  in  our 
social  and  civil  life.  It  has  responded 
to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Along  the  trail  of  the  covered  wagon 
followed  the  small  colleges.  Engineer- 
ing departments  followed  the  Civil 
War  with  the  need  of  surveyors  in 
the  exploiting  of  the  west.  The  in- 
dustrial development  centering  in  the 
cities  gave  birth  to  the  urban  uni- 
versities, Columbia  and  Chicago. 

The  American  college  was  founded 
on  the  library.  Once  the  libraries 
were  the  ‘treasure  house’  and  not  open 
for  general  use.” 

In  defining  the  place  of  the  college  in 
education  Dr.  Lewis  quotes  the  following : 

“Teaching  young  people  things  they 
would  never  use  in  a way  they  would 
always  use.” 

He  stressed  the  need  of  leadership  in 
the  use  of  leisure  time ; misuse  of  leisure 


■ — luxuries  instead  of  necessities.  Libra- 
ries can  do  fine  leadership  in  dramatic 
work.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  music. 
For  example,  what  do  the  Rotary  Clubs 
sing?  Why  not  train  people  with  things 
that  are  stimulating?  How  can  wq 
teach  young  people  . an  appreciation  of 
books?  Libraries  can  challenge  them  by 
lists,  talks  and  publicity.  We  need  to 
pay  attention  to  the  definition  of  what 
education  is  for  and  how  we  can  take 
concerted  action  through  use  of  leisure 
time. 


INDIAN  LIFE  ON  THE  SUSQUE- 
HANNA 

Notes  on  Dr.  Donald  Cadzow’s 

Address,  Thursday,  October  23 

Dr.  Cadzow  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Godcharles.  Dr.  Cadzow  gave  up  two 
British  expeditions  to  go  to  Safe  Harbor 
to  superintend  the  excavation  of  Indian 
remains  found  there.  When  it  was 
learned  that  a large  power  dam  was  to 
be  built  in  that  vicinity  the  Historical 
Commission  of  the  State  requested  a de- 
lay until  stejis  for  preservation  of  Indian 
rock  inscriptions  could  be  made.  The 
power  company  not  only  consented  to 
arrange  their  work  so  that  the  archeolo- 
gists would  have  time  for  research  but 
also  generously  offered  $2,000  to  the 
cause.  The  Commission  added  to  the  sum 
and  Dr.  Cadzow  on  the  eve  of  departure 
to  Alaska  on  an  Oxford  expedition,  was 
persuaded  to  undertake  the  excavation. 

Dr.  Cadzow  began  his  lecture  with 
some  very  appreciative  remarks  concern- 
ing the  alertness  of  the  Historical  Com- 
mission and  splendid  cooperation  which 
they  had  given  him  in  the  work.  He  re- 
ferred first  to  the  History  of  the  Indians 
in  Ibis  section,  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Algonquins  preceded  the 
Iroquois.  There  are  several  places  where 
Algonquin  picture  writing  has  been  found. 
However,  the  matter  found  several  feet 
below  the  covered  surface  of  the  earth 
on  the  rocks  at  Safe  Harbor  is  un- 
doubtedly older  than  any  other  Algon- 
quin inscriptions  known  to  us.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  picture  writing,  a heap  con- 
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taining  pottery  and  various  utensils  was 
unearthed.  From  this  a number  of  jars 
and  bowls  in  fine  condition  have  been 
recovered.  They  range  in  size  from  one 
foot  or  more  across  to  the  smallest  no 
larger  than  a thimble.  The  Algonquins 
were  small  in  stature  and  were  eventu- 
ally succeeded  by  the  Susquehannocks. 

In  referring  to  the  latter,  Dr.  Cadzow 
told  us  that  the  excavation  revealed  that 
Captain  John  Smith’s  statement- — "The 
greatest  of  them  (the  Susquehannocks) 
* * * the  calf  of  whose  leg  was  three- 
quarters  of  a yard  about,  and  all  the 
rest  of  his  limbs  so  answerable  to  that 
proportion.  * * * his  tobacco  pipe 
three-quarters  of  a yard  long*  * * suffi- 
cient to  beat  out  one’s  brains,”  was  not 
so  exaggerated  after  all.  An  Indian 
woman  seven  feet  tall  has  been  found 
and  several  pipes  large  enough  for  clubs. 
The  Susquehannocks  offered  aid  to  the 
Ilurons  in  the  war  against  the  Iroquois. 
Strong  though  the  Susquehannocks  were, 
they  could  not  withstand  the  ravages 
of  pestilence  and  the  continued  warfare 
with  the  Iroquois  tribes. 

The  Delawares  or  Lenape  occupied  the 
middle  territory.  They  were  the  allies 
of  the  Susquehannocks  and  were  finally 
subjugated  and  made  subservient  to  the 
Iroquois. 

Dr.  Cadzow  then  showed  several  reels 
of  moving  pictures.  He  explained  by  the 
pictures  the  method  of  removing  the  soil 
from  the  surface  of  the  rock.  The  in- 
dentations were  outlined  and  the  whole 
rock  surface  covered  with  a specially 
prepared  material.  Plaster  of  Paris  is 
then  smoothed  on ' and  beaten  flat  and 
cheese  cloth  finally  worked  into  it  so  that 
the  cast  can  be  removed  without  breakage. 
The  casts  are  then  transported  through 
the  under-brush  to  shallow  boats  by 
which  they  are  taken  over  the  rapids  of 
the  river  to  the  landing  place.  This 
gave  some  idea  of  some  of  the  thrills 
encountered  by  the  workers.  He  then 
showed  us  how  the  earth  must  be  brushed 
away  from  a fragment  of  pottery  and 
told  us  that  the  pottery  had  to  be  coated 
with  a protection  glaze  as  soon  as  ex- 


posed to  the  air,  unless  this  is  done  the 
pottery  will  be  broken.  When  work 
was  stopped  in  the  evening  the  men 
carried  the  bits  of  pottery  to  the  work 
room  and  there  on  long  tables  sorted 
them  out  in  a method  such  as  one 
might  use  in  arranging  a picture  puzzle. 
Further  pictures  showed  the  men  at 
work  digging  to  locate  finds. 

Dr.  Cadzow  made  his  audience  realize 
the  importance  of  his  expedition  and  he 
gave  the  credit  of  it  all  to  the  leaders 
of  the  commission. 


A TRIBUTE 

We  were  all  shocked  and  distressed 
to  hear  of  the  death  of  Miss  Myra  Poland 
on  October  28,  in  Boston,  after  a two 
weeks’  illness.  She  had  left  her  desk 
in  the  library  expecting  to  be  back  be- 
fore people  knew  she  had  gone,  and  in 
two  weeks’  time  she  had  passed  on. 

In  June  she  had  attended  the  A.  L.  A. 
conference  in  Los  Angeles  with  an  old 
library  friend,  where  it  was  noted  that 
she  and  this  friend  were  the  oldest  library 
workers  present,  in  point  of  service.  8he 
had  a wonderful  trip.  Those  who  knew 
her  will  realize  how  fortunate  she  was 
in  that  she  could  "carry  on”  until  almost 
the  very  end.  It  was  as  she  would  have 
planned  it  for  herself. 

She  was  a native  of  Arlington,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  graduated  in  the  Concord 
school  for  girls,  which  was  located  in 
the  former  home  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Amy  Olcott  (of  Little  Women)  was  a 
pupil  in  the  same  school  though  not  in 
the  same  class. 

Miss  Poland  came  to  Wilkes-Barre  to 
the  Osterhout  Library  with  Miss  Hannah 
James  in  1SS7  and  so  helped  to  organize 
the  library  from  its  very  beginning.  When 
Miss  James  died  in  1 DOM  she  was  made 
librarian,  which  position  she  held  until 
her  death.  Forty-one  years  of  service 
in  the  one  library,  and  a library  with 
what  was  really  an  unbroken  leadership 
for  forty-one  years ! What  an  all  ’round 
record ! 

Possibly,  the  following  taken  from  the 
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Wilkes-Barre  Record  gives  as  vivid  a 
picture  as  may  be  drawn  of  her  fineness  : 

“Miss  Poland  devoted  herself  unstint- 
ingly,  and  with  complete  self-effacement, 
to  her  life  work.  She  was  adverse  to 
personal  publicity  in  any  form,  and  many 
persons  utilized  the  library  for  years  and 
came  in  personal  contact  with  her  fre- 
quently without  becoming  aware  that  she 
was  the  guiding  genius  of  the  library. 

“The  extent  to  which  Miss  Poland 
contributed  to  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  Wyoming  Valley  will  never  be 
estimated.  She  never  was  too  busy  to 
give,  and  give  gladly,  personal  aid  to 
any  student  or  research  worker  who  ap- 
pealed to  the  Osterliout  library  for  as- 
sistance or  guidance. 

“School  students  as  well  as  savants 
went  to  Miss  Poland  with  their  problems 
with  assurance  that  if  the  needed  ref- 
erence was  to  be  had,  Miss  Poland  could 
and  would  find  it.” 

She  was  always  active  in  the  P.  L.  A., 
ready  to  serve,  or  to  allow  members  of 
her  staff  to  serve  on  committees,  etc.  as 
the  need  arose. 

All  of  the  Pennsylvania  librarians  who 
knew  her  will  miss  her  sadly. 

A.  A.  M. 


DISTRICT  MEETINGS 

In  an  earlier  report  published  in  the 
July,  1930,  number  of  Library  Notes  the 
spring  district  meetings  were  noted. 
Since  then  we  have  held  four  meetings. 

The  first  of  these  was  that  of  the 
Tioga-Potter  District  in  Wellsboro.  The 
directors  and  librarian  of  the  Green 
Free  Library  made  us  very  "welcome  to 
their  beautiful  library.  The  meeting  was 
small  as  there  are  few  libraries  in  the 
district,  and  those  few  are  scattered  at 
wide  intervals.  However,  about  thirty- 
six  attended  the  afternoon  session.  Miss 
Alice  Eaton  of  Harrisburg  gave  a delight- 
ful paper  on  some  of  the  modern  poetry, 
and  Mrs.  John  Benjamin  reviewed  some 
of  the  new  books.  Mrs.  William  Straugbn 
told  of  the  county  library  demonstration 
which  was  carried  on  in  Tioga  County 
during  the  early  fall. 


In  October  the  Bucks  County  District 
held  its  fall  meeting  in  Southampton. 
Miss  MacDonald  attended  this  meeting 
and  reported  a good  attendance.  Mrs. 
Slacko  gave  a brief  history  of  the  South- 
hampton Library  and  papers  were  read 
by  Miss  Virginia  Morris  and  Mrs.  Small 
on  “Cooperation  of  the  library  and  school 
authorities”  and  on  “The  care  and  feed- 
ing of  children's  minds.”  Mr.  Charles 
Carrol  of  the  Universal  Bindery  of  Phila- 
delphia spoke  on  the  binding  of  library 
books. 

Meeting  places  for  this  district  for 
next  year  will  be  North  Wales  in  April, 
and  New  Britain  in  October. 

The  Four  County  Library  Club  which 
includes  the  counties  of  Beaver,  Butler, 
Lawrence  and  Mercer  Counties  met  in 
the  First  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Mercer  on  November  6,  1930. 

Miss  Mildred  Ailman,  Chairman  of  the 
Four  County  Club  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  S.  F.  McCartney  gave  the  address 
of  welcome.  A paper  on  “Editions”  by 
Miss  Lauman  was  read  by  one  of  her 
staff.  Reports  of  the  state  meeting  were 
given  by  Miss  Carver,  Mrs.  Charles  and 
others.  Miss  MacDonald  gave  a very 
interesting  paper  on  state  aid  for  li- 
braries. The  question  of  having  one  or 
two  meetings  a year  was  discussed  but 
action  deferred  until  the  spring  meeting, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  New  Castle. 

The  Philadelphia  District  met  in  Jef- 
fersonville in  the  West  Norriton  Com- 
munity House,  where  the  library  is  lo- 
cated. A stormy  day  kept  those  from  a 
distance  from  attending,  but  there  was 
a good  representation  from  the  nearer 
libraries.  Miss  Mary  B.  Church  presided. 

Reports  of  the  P.  L.  A.  meeting  in 
Wernersville  were  given  by  Miss  McKee 
and  Miss  Emma  B.  March.  A paper  on 
state  aid  written  by  Miss  MacDonald 
was  read  by  Miss  Matthews. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Fraser  told  how  he  and  his 
committee  got  the  people  to  vote  on  tax 
support  to  establish  and  maintain  a li- 
brary for  the  township  of  Upper  Darby. 
A most  interesting  history  of  the  West 
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Norriton  Library  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Savilla  Wright  Minnich. 


DISTRICT  MEETINGS  FOR  1931 

This  schedule  of  District  Meetings  is 
printed  so  that  you  may  plan  to  attend 
those  nearest  you,  whether  in  your  dis- 
trict or  not. 

District 
Allegheny 
Bucks  County 
Bucks  County 
Coneinaugh-Jun. 

ICri  e-McKean 
Four  County 
Four  County 
1 Iarrisburg 
Lackawanna 
Lehigh  Valley 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Tioga-Potter 
West  Branch 

*Place  of  meeting  will  be  announced  later. 


Trustees,  club  members,  teachers  and 
librarians  of  schools,  college  and  special 
libraries,  as  well  as  librarians  of  all  pub- 
lic libraries  are  welcome  at  these  meet- 
ings. 

Come  and  bring  your  problems  for 
discussion.  In  talking  them  over  we  may 
be  able  to  solve  them. 


Place  Date 

Oakmont  May  8 

North  Wales  Apr.  28 

New  Britain  Oct.  27 

* May  15 

Meadville  May  13 

New  Castle  May  C 

* Nov.  5 

Waynesboro  Apr.  24 

Ulster  May  21 

Palmerton  May  22 

Drexel  Inst Feb. 

Darby  May  20 

* Nov.  4 

Pittsburgh  May  7 

Coudersport  Sept.  24 

Milton  May  5 


REPORTS  FOR  1930 
New  Libraries 

Barren  Hill — July  S,  1930. 
Bushkill- — December  15,  1 0110. 
Donora- — July  15,  1930. 
Gladwyne — 

New  Bethlehem — 

Nuangola — May  2,  1930. 
Iteynoldsville — 

Upper  Darby — September  1.  1930. 


New  Library  Buildings 

Jersey  Shore — House  remodeled  for 
library. 

New  Alexandria — Room  in  new  com- 
munity building. 

Ulster — Store  building  remodeled  for 
the  library. 


Gifts 

Alexandria — Memorial  Library.  $10.- 
000  bequest  from  the  late  Mrs.  W.  II. 
Wool  vert  mi. 


Avondale — Public  Library.  Gift  of 
$2,000  from  Mrs.  T.  D.  Sullivan  of  Phila- 
delphia in  memory  of  her  husband. 

Fallsington — Free  Library.  A be- 
quest of  $5,000  from  the  estate  of  Mr. 
II.  W.  Comfort. 

Greenville — Public  Library.  Gift  of 
$500  from  the  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron 
Works. 

IIatboro — Union  Library.  $8,900 
raised  for  the  endowment  fund  in  celebra- 
tion of  its  175th  anniversary. 

North  East — Public  Library.  Bequest 
of  $4,526. 

Rochester — Public  Library.  Personal 
library  of  Henry  C.  and  Georganna  Reed. 
Bequest  of  Library  of  the  late  II.  C.  Fry. 

Uniontown — Public  Library.  Gift  of 
$5,000  to  be  applied  on  the  mortgage  by  a 
former  resident. 

Wilkes-Barre — Osterhout  Library. 

Bequest  of  estate  valued  at  $20,000  by 
Miss  Myra  Poland,  former  librarian. 
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COUNTY  LIBRARY  AND  EXTEN- 
SION WORK 
Tioga  County 

In  writing  a report  of  the  Tioga 
County  campaign  for  a county  library 
perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  go  back  a year 
to  the  time  the  project  was  first  consid- 
erert. 

At  that  time  the  Grange  through  some 
of  its  members  who  had  heard  and  read 
of  county  library  service  discussed  the 
possibility  of  getting  such  service  for 
Tioga  County.  It  was  voted  to  endorse 
the  movement  in  the  Pomona  Grange 
and  a committee  was  appointed  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  local  Granges.  At 
that  time,  the  spring  of  1929,  interest 
seemed  to  warrant  the  Grange  in  calling 
a meeting  of  Tioga  County  residents  to 
discuss  the  matter  more  fully. 

Letters  were  sent  out  to  as  many  clubs 
and  organizations  and  individuals  as  pos- 
sible explaining  the  object  of  the  meeting 
which  was  planned  for  September,  1929, 
and  urging  the  clubs  to  make  themselves 
cognizant  of  the  county  library  system 
and  to  take  a vote  of  their  membership 
as  to  their  reaction  to  the  project. 

At  the  luncheon  meeting  held  in  Tioga 
in  September,  1929,  to  which  many  clubs 
sent  representatives  and  promises  of  sup- 
port, it  was  decided  to  put  on  a campaign 
of  publicity  that  fall  and  bring  the  mat- 
ter of  financial  support  of  the  county 
library  system  to  a vote  of  the  people  of 
the  county  at  the  fall  election.  A one- 
half  mill  tax  was  asked  for  its  mainte- 
nance. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Marvin,  Assistant  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  permanent  county  com- 
mittee which  was  formed,  Miss  Stella 
Doane,  vice-chairman,  Mrs.  Edwin  Coles, 
publicity  chairman,  and  several  other 
committees  were  later  organized. 

The  State  Library  Extension  Division 
promised  the  loan  of  the  book  truck  to 
be  used  for  publicity  purposes. 

But  the  time  allotted  for  publicity  was 
short,  and  in  spite  of  the  help  given  by 
the  newspapers  of  the  county  and  the 
leaflets  that  were  distributed,  the  talks 


which  were  given  at  various  meetings, 
etc.,  there  were  many  people  in  the 
county  who  had  not  heard  of  the  county 
library  when  they  went  to  the  polls,  and 
who  voted  neither  one  way  nor  the  other 
on  the  question. 

The  vote  failed  by  372  votes,  and  the 
committee  thought  at  that  time  that  the 
matter  should  be  dropped. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  Women,  which  had 
taken  up  the  establishment  of  county 
libraries  as  one  of  their  aims,  had  been 
financing  a speaker  to  visit  the  various 
County  Federations  and  urge  them  to 
promote  county  library  service.  At  the 
end  of  1929,  feeling  that  the  Women’s 
Clubs  of  the  State  had  been  covered  and 
still  further  wishing  to  back  the  develop- 
ment of  county  service  another  plan  was 
devised.  This  plan,  which  was  the  work 
of  the  library  committee  of  the  State 
Federation  of  which  Miss  Anna  A.  Mac- 
Donald is  chairman,  called  for  the  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  county  library 
service  with  a distribution  of  books 
throughout  a county  as  a part  of  a cam- 
paign for  tax  support. 

The  plan  as  it  was  finally  worked  out 
included  a loan  collection  of  books 
donated  by  the  State  Federation  of 
Pennsylvania  Women  and  carefully 
selected,  supplemented  by  a loan  collec- 
tion from  the  State  Library  Extension 
Division.  These,  together  with  the  state 
book  truck,  and  the  services  of  a librarian 
to  take  charge  of  the  operation  of  the 
county  library  demonstration,  were  to 
be  offered  to  a county  which  was  willing 
to  do  its  share  in  putting  on  a demon- 
stration for  three  months  with  the  object 
of  putting  it  to  a vote  at  the  end  of  the 
period. 

Several  counties  were  discussed  as 
having  shown  interest  in  the  county  sys- 
tem. Among  these  was  Tioga  which  had 
voted  the  project  down,  but  by  a very 
small  majority,  out  of  a very  small  num- 
ber of  votes  cast. 

Mrs.  Godcharles  of  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  Women  and  Miss 
MacDonald  thought  that  Tioga  County 
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should  have  a chance  to  try  again,  if  it 
wanted  to,  and  they  went  up  to  Tioga 
County  to  talk  it  over  with  members  of 
the  Library  Committee  there,  with  the 
County  Federation  of  AVomen’s  Clubs, 
and  with  the  Grange.  After  some  discus- 
sion it  was  decided  to  ask  the  Grange 
again  to  take  action  as  to  whether  they 
would  lead  another  campaign  in  the  fall 
of  ] 030.  The  Pomona  Grange  voted  to 
do  so,  and  the  Library  Committee  again 
went  to  work  to  put  on  another  cam- 
paign. Mr.  Marvin  again  headed  the 
committee,  Mrs.  William  Straughn  was 
elected  vice-chairman  in  place  of  Miss 
Doane  who  was  unable  to  serve,  and  Mrs. 
Coles  consented  to  retain  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  publicity  campaign. 

On  August  fourth  the  book  truck  and 
Miss  Matthews  accompanied  by  Miss 
Mary  Snyder  of  Milton,  who  had  volun- 
teered her  services  for  two  weeks  to  help 
get  things  started,  arrived  in  Mansfield, 
and  set  up  headquarters  in  the  basement 
of  the  Carnegie  Library  there. 

The  different  public  libraries  of  Tioga 
County  were  asked  to  lend  books  for  the 
demonstration  and  responded  most  gener- 
ously. Many  books  were  donated  or 
loaned  by  individuals.  These  together 
with  the  books  from  the  Federation  and 
from  the  Extension  Division  finally  num- 
bered about  2,000. 

It  was  planned  to  establish  twenty 
library  stations  as  quickly  as  possible  in 
various  towns,  to  put  collections  in  as 
many  schools,  especially  one-room  schools, 
as  there  were  books  available,  and  to  es- 
tablish as  many  routes  as  possible  for 
house-to-house  visiting  as  time  permitted. 

Part  of  the  time  volunteers  from 
among  the  college  boys  drove  the  truck, 
but  after  school  opened  this  service  was 
paid  for.  On  each  trip  someone  from 
Tioga  County  went  with  the  truck  to  ex- 
plain what  the  demonstration  signified 
and  to  answer  questions  about  county 
library  service. 

Beside  the  truck  demonstration  an  in- 
tensive publicity  campaign  was  carried 
on  in  the  newspapers  which  still  sup- 
ported the  project  warmly.  Speakers' 


were  available  for  meetings.  Pamphlets 
and  leaflets  were  distributed  which  de- 
scribed the  county  library  system  and  told 
how  much  it  would  cost.  W h i 1 e it  was 
not  possible  for  the  truck  to  stop  at 
every  house  in  Tioga  County,  the  effort 
was  made  to  bring  the  subject  before 
everyone  in  one  way  or  another. 

In  all,  twenty-two  stations  were  estab- 
lished in  small  towns  where  the  people  of 
the  vicinity  could  borrow  books ; twenty- 
three  schools  were  visited  and  small  col- 
lections left  there  for  the  use  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils ; the  book  truck  cov- 
ered twenty  routes  stopping  from  door 
to  door. 

The  cost  of  the  newspaper  publicity, 
the  other  printing,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  truck — that  is  the  amount  paid  out 
for  a driver — was  $206.52.  This  money 
was  donated  by  interested  people  in  Tioga 
County.  The  running  expenses  of  the 
truck,  gas,  oil,  garage  rent,  etc.,  were 
borne  by  the  State  Library. 

In  spite  of  the  splendid  work  done  by 
(he  committee  the  vote  again  was  against 
the  library ; this  time  being  much  more 
heavily  against  it  than  before,  the  vote 
being  1,071  for  and  4,089  against. 

The  reason  most  of  the  citizens  of 
Tioga  County  gave  for  voting  against 
the  library  was  that  their  taxes  were 
unbearable  and  that  they  would  not  vole 
one  penny  increase  at  this  time, — that 
their  every  effort  was  to  be  spent  in  get- 
ting a decrease  not  an  increase. 

E.  L.  M. 


HOW  MAY  WE  GET  EFFICIENT 
COUNTY  LIBRARIES  STARTED? 

This  is  the  question  we  are  facing — and 
immediately,  for  the  county  library  idea 
is  stirring.  The  idea  is  growing  and 
growing,  surely,  if  not  rapidly.  How  is 
this  growing  interest  to  be  directed  to  a 
final  successful  consummation?  For  our 
plan  in  Tioga  County  failed.  Failed  de- 
cisively, utterly.  We  must  find  a new 
way  to  reach  our  goal  which  is  efficient 
county  libraries.  We  may  have  to  give 
up  a tax  levy  established  by  a popular 
vote  which  is  the  stable,  sure  road,  but  we 
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must  not  give  up  our  ideal  of  effective 
library  service. 

Let  us  indulge  in  a little  “hind  sight,” 
which  you  know  is  always  so  much  better 
than  “fore  sight.”  For  some  of  the  ad- 
verse causes  which  “hind  sight”  reveals 
in  Tioga  County  will  be  found  in  any  and 
every  county,  and  must  be  grappled  and 
overthrown  before  the  way  is  cleared. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  and  in 
other  issues  the  story  of  what  was  done 
in  Tioga  County  has  been  told.  The  re- 
sult was  1,071  votes  for,  4,085  against — 
over  3 to  1.  Two  boroughs  and  one 
township  carried  it,  one  township  tied'. 
Out  of  a total  of  8,364  people  voting, 
5,156  voted  on  the  county  library  ques- 
tion. 

The  county  library  committee  was  well 
organized  and  did  excellent  work,  the 
newspapers  of  the  county  contained  ex- 
cellent publicity,  much  earnest  personal 
effort  went  into  it  all.  The  people 
answered  “no”  in  unmistakable  terms. 
And,  yet,  many  of  them  were  eager  for 
the  books ; they  wanted  the  books  for  all 
winter,  they  even  wrote  to  Harrisburg  to 
find  out  why  the  bookmobile  had  not  been 
“along  their  road.”  The  proposition 
seemed  a fifty-fifty  one  about  the  end  of 
October.  What  were  the  causes  which 
defeated  it? 

First,  possibly,  was  the  continued  gen- 
eral business  depression  which  reduced 
the  amount  of  milk  used.  The  price  fell 
4 or  5 cents  per  100  pounds.  In  that 
region  there  was  surplus  milk  instead  of 
surplus  wheat,  with  just  as  many  result- 
ing problems  to  be  faced. 

Then  came  the  dry  summer  which  re- 
duced the  feed  for  cows — all  of  which 
counted  in  a “milk  county,”  and  made  it 
hard  for  the  farmers  to  face  any  increase 
in  their  expenses.  This  was  a strong 
factor  and  one  which  increased  instead 
of  being  decreased  as  was  hoped  for. 

Lesson — This  year  did  not  prove  to  be 
the  “psychological  moment.” 

A second  idea  which  is  prevalent  in 
any  county  and  must  be  met,  is  expressed 
in  the  following  dialogue  which  was  over- 
heard in  a public  office.  Two  rural  peo- 


ple were  visiting  together ; one  said 
“They  didn’t  put  that  county  library  over 
on  us,  did  they?”  “No”  said  the  other, 
“some  of  them  people  up  to  the  college 
who  are  gettin’  big  salaries  and  paying 
no  taxes — they  thought  they’d  put  it  over 
but  they  didn't.” 

There  it  is — this  opposition  to  any- 
thing new  from  a conservative  group. 
These  same  people,  possibly,  made  it  ex- 
tremely hard  when  this  same  college 
came  out  for  consolidated  schools  a good 
many  years  ago.  Now,  Tioga  County  is 
proud  of  its  record  in  building  consoli- 
dated schools. 

Also,  what  really  has  been  “put  over 
on”  this  type  of  citizen  with  constant  in- 
crease in  expenses  and  against  his  will? 
Almost  everything  the  present  state  gov- 
ernment stands  for — as  schools,  roads, 
health  measures,  welfare  matters,  food 
regulations,  regulation  of  milk  produc- 
tion, and  so  on  indefinitely — has  been 
made  possible  and  enforced.  And  not  al- 
ways has  the  enforcement  been  done  with 
tact  or  any  effort  to  educate  this  type  of 
taxpayer  as  to  what  he  gets  for  his 
money.  From  his  view  point,  he  has 
borne  much  besides  the  actual  financial 
expense — His  child  has  to  go  to  school, 
when  he  needs  him  most  at  home ; his 
cow  has  to  be  killed  if  she  responds  to  the 
tuberculin  test  in  a certain  way ; the 
new  road  may  cut  into  his  best  field,  or 
run  between  his  house  and  his  barn  with 
all  that  that  means  in  inconvenience  to 
him,  and  he  has  practically  no  redress 
which  satisfies  him. 

So  when  he  had  a chance  to  flay  one  of 
these  unreasonable  things  which  would 
add  to  his  burdens,  he  did  it  with  glee 
and  emphasis — as  any  United  States  citi- 
zen has  always  done  from  the  days  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  to  date. 

Lesson — Do  not  try  the  vote  again  un- 
til the  voters  have  learned  the  value  of 
the  county  library  and  do  not  want  to  do 
Without  it.  That  time  does  come  to  most 
libraries — after  years  of  work  and 
struggle.  Apparently  there  is  no  short- 
cut to  an  easier  or  quicker  way  for  good 
library  service  in  Pennsylvania. 
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The  most  important  cause,  however, 
lay  in  the  words  “a  tax  levy.”  People 
generally,  and  especially  those  who  live 
on  small  incomes  or  who  depend  upon 
farms  for  a livelihood,  are  terrified  by 
their  mounting  taxes.  And  with  this  ter- 
ror goes  a feeling  of  injustice.  The  rural 
man  feels  he  is  paying  a big  price  for 
what  he  gets.  Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the 
children  educated  in  his  rural  schools 
goes  into  the  urban  district  to  live  and 
work ; the  rural  man  has  the  use  of  only 
eighteen  per  cent  of  what  he  has  paid  for. 
He  sees  the  greater  part  of  his  road  tax 
going  into  fine,  through  traffic  lines  while 
the  greater  number  of  those  paying  a 
direct  road  tax  are  still  “living  in  the 
mud.”  And  besides  his  road  tax,  he  pays 
for  his  automobile  tags,  his  drivers 
license  and  his  gas  tax — even  though  his 
gasoline  may  be  used  for  other  farm 
purposes  than  in  his  truck  or  car.  He 
feels  he  is  paying  a double  road  tax,  he 
“gets  it  going  and  coming”  all  along  the 
line,  his  patience  is  about  at  an  end,  he 
is  studying  this  tax  question  to  find  a 
solution  and  is  determined,  when  found, 
to  put  it  into  effect. 

This  is  the  rural  man’s  view  point. 
So  the  words  “an  annual  tax  of  one-half 
mill”  on  the  ballot  is  enough  to  bring 
out  his  “no”  regardless  of  the  value  of 
the  object  to  be  voted  upon. 

What  is  the  other  side  of  this  picture 
which  he  does  not  see?  The  one-half 
mill  asked  for  founding  a county  library 
meant  fifty  cents  additional  tax  on  each 
.$1,000  of  assessed  valuation.  Very  few 
farms  in  Tioga  County  are  valued  so 
high  as  $3,000.  The  average  farm  tax 
for  a county  library  would  have  been  less 
than  $1.50  per  year— the  price  of  three 
dozen  eggs,  a bushel  of  potatoes,  seven 
and  a half  gallons  of  gasoline. 

Isn’t  the  result  tragic  as  the  follow- 
ing incident  proves- — On  one  of  the  house- 
to-house  trips  the  bookmobile  made,  a 
family  was  found  with  five  children. 
Four  were  in  school  and  the  oldest,  a 
boy  of  15,  had  finished  in  the  rural 
school  and  was  staying  at  home  to  help 


on  the  farm  though  he  wanted  to  go  on  to 
high  school  and  was  a great  reader. 
There  was  no  reading  matter  in  that 
home  for  him.  The  library  tax  for  that 
farmer  would  have  been  fifty  cents  per 
year,  and  for  that  fifty  cents  per  year, 
the  boy  under  the  guidance  of  a county 
librarian  and  with  a county  library  to 
furnish  the  books,  might  have  educated 
himself  since  he  was  a reader.  Besides, 
there  were  the  other  members  of  the 
family  and  what  they  might  get  as  well. 
And  that  family  was  opposed  to  the 
county  library.  Maybe  it  rejoiced  that 
the  county  library  was  not  “put  over  on 
them.” 

The  fear  that  the  library  tax  if  started 
would  be  raised  as  the  road  and  school 
tax  had  been  raised,  was  a very  real  one 
and  had  great  weight.  A provision  in 
the  library  law  enables  the  county  com- 
missioners to  raise  the  tax  levy,  after  a 
popular  vote  has  been  held,  to  the  maxi- 
mum tax  allowed  (two  mills).  Many 
voters  felt  this  provision  was  a snare; 
that  they  were  not  voting  for  a half  mill 
but  for  two  mills. 

So  this  provision  in  the  law  should 
come  out  if  it  is  a snag  instead  of  an  aid 
to  communities  which  later  want  to  raise 
their  tax  rate  without  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  it  to  vote  again. 

How  much  truth  is  there  in  this  fear 
that  the  taxes  have  grown  unduly?  The 
school  and  the  road  tax  are  the  ones 
usually  cited  as  having  done  this.  The 
total  fund  for  Tioga  County  roads  raised 
by  local  tax  in  1923  was  $129,819,  for 
1927  it  was  $1 40,988,  for  192S  it  was 
$130,271.  The  millage  levied  depends  up- 
on the  actual  road  work  to  be  done  in 
the  various  townships  and  varies  from 
year  to  year.  There  was  no  opportunity 
to  compare  figures  for  a longer  period. 

The  school  millage  has  increased  two 
mills  in  ten  years.  The  following  statis- 
tics secured  from  the  Statistics  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
tells  just  what  has  been  gained  by  the 
schools  as  a result, 
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SUNDRY  STATISTICS  BEARING  ON  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  TIOGA 
COUNTY  FOR  THE  DECADE  1921-1930 


School  year  ending 

Item 

1921 

1930 

% 

or 

gain 

loss 

Enrollment  of  elementary  pupils  

Enrollment  of  high  school  pupils  

Total  number  of  pupils  

Classification  of  high  schools 

Two-year  

Three-year  

Four-year  

Elementary  teachers  

High  school  teachers  

Average  salary  of  all  teachers  

Assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  .... 

Mills  school  tax 

Per  capita  tax  rate  

Total  current  school  expenses  

Total  school  expenses  

Expenses  of  instruction  

Bonded  indebtedness  

Other  forms  of  indebtedness  

Amount  collected  from  local  taxes  

Receipts  from  State  appropriation  

Valuation  of  school  property  

Average  length  of  elementary  school  term  in 
days  


0,850 

6,055 

—12 

919 

1,699 

85 

7,775 

7,754 

— 

3 

3 

7 

6 

—14 

6 

11 

83 

226 

220 

— 3 

49 

74 

51 

$707 

$1,028 

45 

$15,397,862 

$13,478,380 

—12 

16 

18 

13 

— ■ 

3.13 

— 

$381,560 

$601,070 

58 

$439,851 

$757,555 

72 

$247,799 

$418,000 

69 

$ 99,991 

$287,990 

168 

$ 73,233 

$ 77,255 

5 

$249,285 

$317,615 

27 

$ 51,606 

$262,926 

409 

$616,405 

$S54,S00 

39 

100 

170 

0 

Have  not  the  expenditures  for  roads 
and  for  schools  been  worth  while?  And 
yet  both  of  these  measures  were  probably 
“put  over  on”  the  average  tax  payer  in 
the  county.  If  he  had  had  the  chance  of 
voting  on  either  project  as  it  touched  his 
county,  he  would  have  been  against  it. 

Library  service  is  needed  as  school 
service  is.  A few  people  realize  this  and 
many  want  books  to  read,  but  to  a great 
many  voters  it  seems  like  a luxury — just 
as  our  public  schools  did  a century  ago. 
We  had  hoped  we  had  reached  a stage 
where  we  could  make  rapid  progress. 
We  were  wrong.  We  must  peg  away  on 
more  education,  more  demonstration, 
more  appropriations,  but  we  must  not 
give  up  our  goal — a county  library  in 
each  county  with  a support  large  enough 
to  give  good  library  service.  Possibly  the 


only  way  to  get  this  service  will  be  as 
the  Mother's  Assistance  was  gotten — by 
county  appropriations  stimulated  by 
state  aid. 

A.  A.  M. 


NEWS  NOTES  AND  GOSSIP 
Barren  Hill 

Eighty-five  books,  fifty-six  of  them 
books  for  boys,  were  recently  received  at 
the  Whitemarsh  Free  Library,  the  gift 
of  the  Y.  A.  P.  Club  of  Barren  Hill. 

Brownsville 

The  Brownsville  Library,  in  making  an 
appeal  to  the  people  of  the  three  Browns- 
villes  for  books,  discloses  the  place  the 
library  has  made  for  itself  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Where  there  is  such  a desire  to  read 
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anrl  demand  for  books  the  way  will  surely 
be  found  to  supply  them. 

Donora 

In  the  first  four  months  that  this  li- 
brary was  in  operation  its  circulation 
was  10,886.  When  you  know  that  for 
the  greatest  part  of  this  time  the  library 
was  open  on  two  days  a week  only,  and 
later  for  only  three  days,  this  circulation 
is  certainly  worth  comment. 

Emporium 

This  library  under  the  direction  of  a 
Board  of  Directors  has  just  completed  its 
first  year  as  the  Emporium  Public  Li- 
brary. For  many  years  the  library, 
which  was  founded  by  the  Honorable  Jo- 
siah  Howard,  was  maintained  at  his  per- 
sonal expense.  It  was  due  to  his  fore- 
sight and  public  spirit  that  the  town  had 
the  library.  Now  the  town,  realizing  its 
value  to  the  community,  has  assumed  the 
responsibility  for  its  support. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Hout  is  the  librarian,  and 
under  her  direction  the  library  is  grow- 
ing steadily. 

Harrisburg 

The  new  children’s  room  of  the  Harris- 
burg Public  Library  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  Saturday,  September  20. 

The  room  occupies  the  space  formerly 
used  by  the  Harrisburg  Art  Association 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  library  build- 
ing. A new  entrance  has  been  built, 
opening  on  Front  Street,  and  everything 
has  been  done  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  its  patrons. 

Johnstown 

Plans  for  taking  over  the  library  from 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  are  under 
way.  The  fund  appropriated  by  the 
Steel  Corporation  will  be  exhausted  by- 
February  first,  and  by  that  time  the 
trustees  of  the  library  will  have  per- 
fected plans  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
library  by  public  funds. 

Lock  Haven 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  November  27, 
1930,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Annie 
Halenbake  Ross  Library  celebrated  its 
twentieth  anniversary  by  holding  a re- 
ception in  the  library.  It  seemed  very 


appropriate  to  hold  the  reception  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  as  it  was  on  that  day 
twenty  years  ago,  November  24,  1910, 
that  the  library  was  formally  opened 
to  the  public  service. 

Lock  Haven  first  had  public  library 
service  through  the  Lock  Haven  Library 
which  was  established  in  1862,  the  gift  of 
Philip  M.  Price. 

This  library  and  the  Ross  Library  soon 
reached  an  agreement  whereby  the  two 
were  combined. 

The  records  of  the  library  give  con- 
clusive proof  of  its  steadily  increasing 
worth  and  value  to  the  citizens  of  Lock 
Haven  and  of  Clinton  County. 

Montgomery 

A recent  report  from  the  Montgomery 
Public  Library  states  that  it  gives  out 
more  than  one  book  a minute  during  its 
hours  of  service  to  the  1300  people  of 
Montgomery.  For  eleven  years  the  li- 
brary has  been  growing  steadily  but 
surely.  It  now  has  a home  of  its  own  in 
a building  given  the  Association  by  the 
First  National  Bank. 

Northumberland 

The  Friestly-Forsyth  Library  reports 
increasing  interest  in  all  its  activities. 
This  year  the  annual  book  week  was  cele- 
brated by  a play,  given  by  high  school 
students  in  the  school  auditorium,  as  well 
as  the  usual  exhibit.  A new  library 
club  has  been  formed  among  the  high 
school  girls  to  stimulate  interest  in,  and 
knowledge  of,  the  library’s  resources. 
The  library  also  had  an  exhibit  at  the 
County  Teacher’s  Institute  held  recently. 

Pottstown 

Miss  Freda  Gloss  has  been  appointed 
librarian  to  succeed  Miss  Reutter  who  re- 
signed some  time  ago. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  campaign 
for  tax  support  failed  two  years  ago,  the 
library  drives  for  funds  have  been  suc- 
cessful and  the  library  is  making  steady 
progress.  The  circulation  is  increasing 
each  year  and  more  borrowers  are  added 
to  the  list. 

During  the  summer  the  library  was 
completely  renovated  both  inside  and  out, 
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and  plans  are  being  made  to  further  in- 
crease its  usefulness  to  the  public. 

Reynoldsville 

A new  library  was  opened  here  recently 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman’s  Club. 

It  is  housed  in  the  club  room  and  is 
open  two  evenings  a week,  on  Monday 
and  Thursday,  from  seven  to  eight-thirty. 
Mrs.  Wynona  Wilson  is  the  librarian  and 
she  is  assisted  by  a committee  appointed 
by  the  club. 

Rochester 

The  trustees  of  the  H.  C.  Fry  estate 
have  donated  to  the  Rochester  Public 
Library,  in  the  name  of  the  late  Henry 
C.  Fry,  his  entire  library.  The  library 
contains  a very  fine  collection  of  refer- 
ence books  and  books  of  fiction. 

Rochester  has  been  very  fortunate  this 
year  in  receiving  several  valuable  dona- 
tions. 

Shippensburg 

Bids  for  the  construction  of  a new  li- 
brary for  Shippensburg  State  Teachers 
College  were  opened  recently. 

This  building  has  long  been  needed  as 
the  library  quarters  were  very  cramped 
and  inadequate.  The  library  will  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $100,000. 

State  College 

Miss  Sabra  W.  Vought,  for  many 
years  librarian  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  left  there  to  take  up  the 
position  of  Senior  Librarian  and  Direc- 
tor of  Libraries  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  beginning  October 


1,  1930.  Miss  Gladys  R.  Cranmer  is  act- 
ing librarian  of  the  College  Library. 

Uniontown 

A former  resident  of  Uniontown  re- 
cently gave  the  Uniontown  Public  Li- 
brary the  sum  of  $5000.  The  gift  will  be 
applied  to  the  mortgage  on  the  building. 

Upper  Darby 

Upper  Darby’s  Public  Library  opened 
on  October  first  in  the  McClatchy  Build- 
ing, on  69th  Street.  Miss  Hazel  Fitz  is 
the  librarian  in  charge.  This  library  is 
one  of  the  few  in  the  state  which  will 
have  tax  support  from  the  start. 
Wilkes-Barre 

Miss  Myra  Poland,  who  has  been  on 
the  staff  of  the  Osterhout  Library  for 
forty-one  years,  and  its  librarian  for 
twenty-nine  years,  died  in  Boston  on 
October  28,  1930. 

Miss  Florence  Watts  is  acting  li- 
brarian. Miss  Poland  left  the  major 
part  of  her  estate  to  the  Library. 

E.  L.  M. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
A Periodical  Handbook 

The  Mayfair  Agency,  51  East  33rd 
Street,  New  York  City,  has  issued  a very 
complete  handbook  of  periodicals  which 
it  will  send  to  libraries  free  of  charge. 
It  really  does  “answer  almost  all  ques- 
tions commonly  asked  about  periodicals” 
as  the  cover  states ; has  an  alphabetical 
arrangement,  is  clear,  concise  and  very 
useful. 


